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THE SUPPLY OF SMALL-ARM AMMUNITION 
TO TROOPS IN THE FIELD AND ON THE 
LINE OF BATTLE UNDER FIRE? 


WirHovuT going into the subject of how many wagons, number of 
animals per wagon, etc., necessary to haul a full supply of small-arm 
ammunition for troops in the field, armed with the present breech- 
loading rifle and carbine, calibre forty-five, for an army fully equipped 
for war, I will endeavor to confine my remarks to the very important 
question of supplying troops on a war footing, on campaign, and on 
the firing-line, with ample ammunition, in a reasonable as well as in 
an expeditious manner. 

Most of us assembled here to-night are aware that the regulation 
load for a six-mule or six-horse army wagon is about four thousand or 
four thousand five hundred pounds ; therefore about thirty-five or forty 
boxes of rifle, carbine, and pistol ammunition would generally make 
up a fair load for the average army wagon with the number of animals 
indicated. 

A wagon containing thirty-five or forty boxes of rifle or carbine 
cartridges would give us thirty-five thousand or forty thousand rounds ; 
there are two hundred pistol cartridges more to the box than rifle or 
carbine ammunition. 

Rifle cartridges per thousand weigh one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds ; carbine cartridges weigh one hundred and nine pounds per 
thousand ; while pistol ammunition weighs but ninety-eight to one 
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hundred pounds per box of twelve hundred rounds each. Thus, as I 
have said, it will be seen that a fair load for the average army six-mule 
or six-horse wagon of assorted small-arm ammunition would be thirty- 
five or forty boxes. 

All ammunition-wagons accompanying troops on campaign equipped 
for war should be plainly and distinctly marked as such, to the end that 
they could be easily recognized at a considerable distance. 

The ammunition-train or trains with large bodies of troops on 
campaign should be placed in charge of an experienced officer or 
officers, and the drivers of these ammunition-wagons should be care- 
fully selected, with a view to their being thoroughly reliable and good 
drivers. 

As regards the supply of small-arm ammunition to troops under 
fire on the line of battle, necessarily at times somewhat removed from 
the main supply-trains, I know of no more suitable or handy vehicle 
than a light-spring two-horse wagon, about such as a well-equipped 
hunting-party generally use, or a light-spring market-wagon, as we see 
almost daily in use in mercantile pursuits. 

It is my belief and opinion that one such wagon as described would 
be sufficient for a battalion of four companies of infantry or cavalry, 
with a driver and two men to each wagon, to distribute cartridges to 
the firing-line ; this would give us three such vehicles to a regiment of 
twelve companies of infantry or twelve troops of cavalry. Then I 
would select a steady, trustworthy sergeant, mount him, and have him 
rated and paid as a sergeant of ordnance, and place him in charge of 
the three light distributing regimental ammunition-wagons and the 
men attached to them. In other words, make him the regimental 
ordnance-sergeant. 

These two-horse light wagons could carry, say, from ten to twelve 
boxes of small-arm ammunition, making an average weight of from 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred pounds per wagon, which could 
easily run up to the firing-line, promptly unload, and return to the 
park or main ammunition-trains for more cartridges. The wagons 
attached to the cavalry would be loaded somewhat lighter, if carrying 
the same number of ammunition-boxes, owing to the weight of the 
carbine and pistol ammunition, which would enable them to follow up 
quickly any rapid movement of the cavalry. 

These light distributing-wagons should be drawn by horses, not by 
mules, as the latter animal, as a rule, cannot be gotten up near the line 
of fire, especially if there be artillery near them and in action. The 
mule is purely a beast of burthen, and cannot be relied upon for either 
much courage or intelligence ; whereas the horse, on the other hand, is 
the natural companion of man, and especially of the soldier, and will 
go wherever he sees his friends, under any and all circumstances, being 
usually of fine courage and great intelligence, and I am speaking from 
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experience, The men attached to these light distributing-wagons | 
should have some distinctive badge on their uniforms indicating their 
duties, in order that they, too, could be easily recognized by their 
comrades, - 

I have seen several carts, wagons, and vehicles invented or gotten 
up for the distribution of small-arm ammunition to troops in the field 
and engaged on the firing-line, but I must say, as a rule, it seems to 
me that they were not very well adapted for such work, being either 
too unwieldy, or constructed too low in the body or carriage to enable 
them to successfully cross even shallow streams without getting their con- 
tents submerged ; and we all know that we should keep our powder dry. 

I am really of the opinion that we cannot do better than adopt the 
light hunting spring-wagon, as described, for the distribution of small- 
arm ammunition to troops under fire, as they are usually simply and 
strongly made, inexpensive, and can be easily repaired or replaced. I 
cannot say as much for the vehicles I have seen made for the same 
work, as special ammunition-carts or vehicles, as I have referred to 
above. We want simply-constructed, useful wagons. 

Pack animals, I am certain, can be used to advantage on the firing- 
line, as well as in a rough country, such as the “ Bad Lands” in our 
Western States and Territories; in fact, I doubt if wagons could be 
carried successfully through some of the “ Bad Lands,” even with a 
very light load of animunition. 

The prompt and ample supply of small-arm ammunition to troops 
on campaign and on the firing-line is a most serious question, worthy of 
deep and careful study. I presume there are some of us here to-night 
who have, during our services in the field, seen much confusion as well 
as anxiety, owing to the short supply, or non-supply, of ammunition to 
troops under fire. Weall know that it is a most trying situation to be 
placed in, with troops under heavy fire, with few or no cartridges in 
their belts ; a regiment or battalion thus situated must be under first- 
class discipline, coupled with splendid courage, to stand up under fire 
and hold their ground without ammunition. I am saying this from 
experience, for at the battle of Shiloh, in 1862, my volunteer regiment, 
with two other Iowa regiments and two IIlinois regiments, got cornered 
in a patch of woods known as the “ Hornets’ Nest,” where we were 
assailed by overwhelming numbers from nearly all sides, and being 
compelled to keep up a heavy fire we, of course, began to run out of 
cartridges. I shall never forget the anxious faces of both officers and 
men when this became generally known. However, we held our ground 
from about three o’clock P.M. till about twenty minutes to six the same 
evening ; but at a great loss and final surrender. Details of small 
parties were made to secure cartridges, these men crawling about on 
their hands and knees among the dead and dying, friend and foe, in an 
effort to secure ammunition. 
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It should not be forgotten that during the late Franco-German war, 
1870-71, which was fought with the breech-loading rifle—not the 
magazine-gun—the successful German army fired about thirty million 
bullets, killing and wounding about fifty thousand Frenchmen,—being 
about a quarter of a ton or more of lead for each man killed or hit. 
Multiply these figures by five and you have about the quantity of 
ammunition fired by the French army during that campaign. Again, 
at Solferino, it is estimated that eight million four hundred thousand 
shots were fired by the Austrians, which occasioned a loss to the French, 
and Sardinian troops of two thousand killed and ten thousand wounded ; 
se that in this battle four thousand two hundred shots were required to 
kill, and seven hundred to wound, one man,—showing an expenditure 
of about two hundred and seventy-eight pounds of lead to each man 
killed. 

ORDNANCE AMMUNITION-BOXES. 

The ammunition-boxes at present in use and furnished by the 
Ordnance Department are almost identically the same as those in use 
by our army while armed with the old muzzle-loader, percussion-cap, 
calibre .68 musket in use by our government before some of us were 
even born. The boxes referred to are certainly a most clumsy, heavy 
affair, entirely too heavy for the average soldier to pick up and attempt 
to carry to comrades on the line of fire, their usual contents being a 
thousand rounds each, rifle and carbine cartridges, and twelve hundred 
rounds of pistol ammunition,—weight, respectively, one hundred and 
twenty-five, one hundred and nine, and ninety-eight to one hundred 
pounds. These boxes should, in my judgment, be longer, not so wide, 
not so deep, and about one-half as heavy, with, say, only six hundred 
rounds in a box; these to be put up in strong, unbleached cotton ma- 
terial, in belts or webs of fifty cartridges in each web or loop-belt. 
These webs should be of sufficient length to hold, as I say, fifty car- 
tridges, or with forty cartridges and two cases of five cartridges each 
for the magazine-rifle. These belts should be long enough to tie the 
ends together about the waist or over the shoulder. With twelve such 
webs to the box, filled as indicated, would give us a light, handy box, 
about eighteen by nine by five inches, outside measurement. Allowing 
twelve belts to the box, folded double once, making three belts wide, 
four belts deep, all done up in paper cases as now. A more convenient 
box, with only nine belts of four hundred and fifty rounds per box, 
might be better, weighing only about fifty-four pounds. 

The ammunition-box of to-day should have a sliding lid, or top, 
fastened with only one screw, and that a flat thumb-screw, which could 
be easily removed by hand, requiring no screw-driver as now to un- 
screw eight screws, with some of their heads countersunk and filled with 
sealing-wax, which requires time toremove. It should not be forgotten 
that it takes just as long to-day, and probably longer time, to open the 
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ammunition-box furnished as it did the box of fifty years ago, when it . 
then took about half a minute to fire one shot, instead of, as now, fif- 
teen or twenty shots per minute with our breech-loaders. It is high 
time for our ordnance people to “brace up,” and furnish a more con- 
venient and lighter ammunition-box for small-arm ammunition. 

I presume that some of us have seen, during services in battle, a 
crowd of anxious and excited soldiers standing about an ammunition- 
box while a comrade was almost vainly trying to open it with a pocket 
ordnance screw-driver. Only think of the length of time it takes to 
unscrew eight screw-nails in the top of an ammunition-box as now 
furnished us! 

It is but a few years since company commanders were held respon- 
sible and accountable for their empty ammunition-boxes, and had to 
account for and return them to the nearest ordnance depot complete, 
or, in other words, serviceable,—that is, with their lids or covers on. 
Imagine, if you please, an attempt at saving ammunition-boxes on the 
firing-line, in order to turn them in to the nearest United States 
arsenal! . Yet this was actually required. 

The scheme of putting up small-arm ammunition in coarse cotton- 
cloth loop-webs, with original ammunition issued from the Ordnance 
Department, originated with Captain Wilson, of my regiment, who, I 
believe, a few years ago reported on it officially to the War Depart- 
ment. It is the very best scheme that I have ever heard of or thought 
of, or anybody else, probably. With our small-arm ammunition put 
up in loop-webs and boxed as indicated, it does not require very much 
of a stretch of imagination to see how men on the firing-line could be 
supplied with ample ammunition. 

Every infantry and cavalry soldier going into action should carry 
two regulation cartridge-belts filled with cartridges. This would give 
them one hundred or one hundred and eight rounds each, according as 
they were furnished with a fifty or a fifty-four loop-belt; the second 
belt worn over the left shoulder. This does not include pistol car- 
tridges. 

In connection with this subject of rifle cartridges and field-belts, it 
may not be out of place in this paper to refer to the fact that the car- 
tridge-belt plate at present issued to infantry troops is an abomination, 
being so large, clumsy, and unsuitable that it should at once be replaced 
by a more simple and reliable fastening, such as the leather strap and 
tongue-buckle, similar to that issued to the cavalry. It not infrequently 
happens that the infantry belt-plate comes unclasped when men are 
skirmishing and firing lying down, unless the belt be worn about the 
body so tightly as not to admit of its being slipped round the waist in 
order to bring the full portion of the belt handy and to the front, and 
convenient as cartridges are withdrawn. Furthermore, such a large 
and bright brass plate as the one in question, measuring two and a 
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half by three and a half inches, at once becomes a mark for an enemy 
to point and fire his rifle at. Again, such a bright plate is very apt 
to discover to the enemy our own battalions; therefore substitute the 
tongue-buckle and strap similar to the cavalry belts, which cannot 
possibly come unfastened as long as the buckle and strap holds out, 
and which will not attract the eye of an enemy or become a ready 
mark for him to fire at. 

Ammunition-boxes intended for infantry should be painted a light 
or sky-blue ; those for cavalry a bright yellow,—these colors being the 
distinctive and the recognized colors of these arms of the service. If 
this were done it certainly would enable quick recognition of the dif- 
ferent kinds of ammunition, which would no doubt materially aid in 
securing it to those in search of it, if ina hurry and under fire. In 
supplying cartridges to men on the line of fire from the regimental or 
battalion light wagons, the men charged with this supply could carry 
half a dozen or more of these web-loop belts tied on their waists and 
shoulders, and could carefully crawl up to the firing-line with very little 
exposure, thus insuring plenty of ammunition to the firing-line. This 
could not be done with the present heavy, unwieldy ammunition-boxes. 
Neither could the paper cases containing the twenty cartridges, as now 
furnished, be carried successfully to the firing-line, for, as a rule, a 
soldier’s clothing is made to fit his person snugly, therefore he could 
not well carry these cases or packages in his pockets, and if he attempted 
to carry any in his hands he would be unable to crawl up to the firing- 
line; therefore, I say, give us our small-arm ammunition done up in 
loop-webs, and in boxes that can be easily handled, that it will not take 
ten or twenty minutes to open them when most needed, and that is, as 
we all know, when under fire. 

The interchangeability of small-arm ammunition for our present 
weapons (rifle, carbine, and pistol, calibre forty-five), as announced by 
the Ordnance Department, is an official fallacy, and should be with- 
drawn. Rifle or carbine ammunition cannot, under any circumstances, 
be used in the pistol, neither can the pistol cartridges be used in the 
rifle or carbine. In an emergency, however, rifle and carbine ammu- 
nition can be interchanged ; but first-class results cannot be expected, 
especially at long-range firing, as the rifle cartridge when used in the 
carbine causes that short and dumpy weapon to recoil, to the extent 
that it is almost impossible to hold it, much less shoot with any degree 
of accuracy. Again, when the carbine cartridge is used in the rifle 
the bullet usually falls short, and will not carry up for long-distance 
shooting as the rifle is sighted for. 

Apropos to the subject of ammunition, I believe that it will be 
interesting to some of you should I recite a little incident that occurred 
when I was stationed at Fort Yuma, California, in December, 1869, or 
January, 1870. When out with my shot-gun after ducks on one of 
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the small lagoons in the Yuma bottom, one morning, I heard a shot 
fired and saw a young buck Indian near the water with an army breech- 
loading rifle, calibre fifty, short in the barrel, and with a raw-hide 
wrapped stock. I went to where he was and, to my surprise and I 
may say delight, saw the first centre-fire reloaded metallic rifle car- 
tridge. It seems that this Indian had picked up some empty shells left 
at the target range, and had, with a small three-square hand-saw file, 
reamed out the hole punctured by the firing-pin of the rifle so as to 
take a gun- or pistol-cap, which he placed in the pocket made with the 
file; he then put a lath- or shingle-nail into the cap, filled the shell to 
cover the nail-head with powder, placed over this a gun-wad cut down 
to fit tightly, then filling up the shell with duck-shot, placing over that 
another gun-wad, split thin so as to secure as much room as possible 
for the shot. Over the last wad some sealing-wax had been melted 
and run in, and the lip of the shell slightly turned in, to enable him to 
insert the cartridge easily into the chamber of the rifle. This Indian 
had quite a number of these reloaded shells with him ; he, however, 
prepared and reloaded some for me with shot and some with ball, the 
latter having been hammered into shape by hand to fit the shells. I 
secured some of these cartridges and sent them either to General Ord, 
then commanding the Department of California, or to his adjutant- 
general, Colonel Sherburn, I think. I never received any reply or 
acknowledgment to this, but some time thereafter a circular or order 
was issued from San Francisco, giving instructions that in future the 
empty shells, after target practice, would be carefully collected, in order 
that the Indians should not get them. The ammunition referred to 
was what is known as “solid head.” If you remember, centre-fire 
ammunition was issued to us, [ think, in 1880 or 1881. Query, did 
the ordnance people get the idea of centre-fire ammunition from the 
“noble red man” of the Yuma tribe? This Indian surely displayed 
great skill, genius, and ingenuity in preparing the shells and reloading 


them. 
D. J. CRaAIGrE, 


Captain Twelfth Infantry, U.S.A. 


Fort LEAVENWoRTH, Kansas, February 8, 1892. 
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INFANTRY ACTION AND OUR NEW-DRILL 
REGULATIONS. 


(Continued from page 124.) 


Ir is also a settled fact that individual fire is only of value at dis- 
tances, where the accuracy of the rifle and flatness of the trajectory 
make up for errors in estimating distances. For rifles of the power of 
our Springfield this distance is four hundred yards. Experience also 
shows that as the attack proceeds and the fight becomes hotter the 
stress becomes so great that, in spite of fire discipline, the fire will 
gradually slip from control and become uncontrolled individual fire. 
It is therefore wiser, as we have already stated, to give orders for this 
kind of fire to take place than to allow the men to take the law in their 
own hands, But control must by all means be retained until a distance 
from the enemy is reached where individual fire is effective. Fire dis- 
cipline, control of the fire, and direction of the fire have become indis- 
pensable for infantry engaged with a modern foe. 

“The direction of fire means the determination of the moment of 
opening fire, the estimation of the number of cartridges to be used to 
attain a definite result, and the consideration whether the existing phase 
of the fight, as well as the available supply of ammunition and the 
facility of replenishing it, will justify such a consumption. The deter- 
mination of the force required in the firing-line, in order that the number 
of cartridges deemed necessary may be fired in the desired time; the 
choice of the ground to be taken up by the men. The selection and 
allotment among the body of troops firing of the object to be fired 
on ; the determination of the range and choice of sights to be used ; the 
determination of the kind of fire to be used, the intensity of the fire 
to be kept up, the choice of the attitude to be taken up by the men 
firing ; the observation of results obtained, the advisability of allowing 
men to fire while in movement or not, the number of rounds to be fired 
at the temporary halts after each rush in advance, the choice of the 
moment when bayonets should be fixed, and, finally, the supply of fresh 
ammunition and means of providing it during the various phases of 
the fight. 

“ The control of the fire consists in carrying out of the above orders, 
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that is, in ordering the elevation, the objective to fire at, the number of _ 
rounds to-be fired, and the kind of fire to be used ; in seeing these orders 
obeyed and in watching that the men take careful aim, with the required 
elevation and on the desired object. 

“Fire discipline, or the execution of the fire, may be defined as 
nothing but the unhesitating habit developed in the men by instruction 
and training of commencing or ceasing or relaxing the fire, or of con- 
centrating it upon a defined object, all in obedience to the deliberate will 
of the commander. 

“The direction of the fire is confided to the officers in the firing-line, 
the control of the fire to the group leaders, and fire discipline is required 
of the men.” 

The fire of the breech-loader is intensely offensive ; the losses fall 
with increased severity on the troops attacking the principal points. 
The bulk of the losses is inflicted in a very short time, a few minutes, 
and the moral effect of it is intense. It is the true cause why the per- 
centage of losses decreases with improvements in fire-arms. Although 
every man in the firing-line now requires from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred cartridges, yet we may note that the accuracy of the 
breech-loading rifle has reduced the weight of lead required to kill a 
man, which was formerly estimated at his own weight. At Solferino, 
in 1859, it took seven hundred shots to wound and four thousand two 
hundred shots, or two hundred and seventy-eight pounds of lead, to kill 
aman. Eleven years later, in the Franco-Prussian War, the Germans 
fired thirty millions of rifle-bullets and three hundred and sixty-two 
thousand artillery projectiles, and the French lost thirty-five thousand 
killed or died from wounds. Counting each artillery projectile as the 
number of bullets it would correspond with in weight, we find that 
thirteen hundred shots, or eighty-six pounds of lead, were required to 
kill a man. 

There are many important points entering into the subject which 
should properly be taken notice of, but which space forbids to discuss. 


We have now followed infantry action from its infancy, as it were, 
to its present state ; we have seen how demands on infantry have steadily 
increased with improvements in fire-arms, and we have also seen that 
the functions of infantry, fire action and shock action, have essentially 
remained the same. The difficult problem to-day is how to bring 
infantry in sufficient numbers and without disastrous losses to a point 
from which to deliver the bayonet charge. 

As we now turn to our own infantry, to inquire how far its training 
corresponds to modern requirements and how far its officers have kept 
abreast of the time, it can be stated without argument that, generally 
speaking, things are not what they ought to be. Before pronouncing 
sentence upon such a state of affairs, it is but fair and just to ourselves 
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to set forth, in the first place, the difficulties and disadvantages we have 
had to contend with. 

Paragraph 188 Army Regulations states: “In time of peace army 
corps, divisions, or brigades will not be formed.” This isa most serious 
drawback, since it prevents the training of larger units, so essential for 
harmonious co-operation and for efficiency ; it not only increases the 
efficiency of troops, but it fosters that spirit of emulation and pride, 
which is called esprit de corps, and is a matter the importance of which 
was specially pointed out by General Upton. It is one of the elements 
that causes that restless spirit, ceaseless thinking, studying, working, 
improving, perfecting, characteristic of the live army, and cannot be 
found with us in that quality or quantity which is desirable, and that 
from circumstances which we ourselves cannot help. Under such 
unfavorable circumstances it is all the more to our credit that we do 
in fact possess a large amount of esprit de corps. 

Another difficulty is the slow promotion, due to the small size of 
the army, and to the fact that at the end of the Civil War the 
majority of officers appointed to the different grades were nearly of 
the same age. To keep the spirit of an army fresh and healthy 
requires timely promotion. A captain, to fill his office in the field, 
must be in the prime of manhood; when his physical powers de- 
crease he should become a field-officer, of whom less physicz exer- 
tion is required. The knowledge and experience he has gathered 
fit him for a more extended sphere of action, and enable him to direct 
the efforts of the ambitious young blood into proper channels and 
keep them from becoming idle speculations, from which no good can be 
derived either for the service or themselves. The prospect of promo- 
tion is a great spur towards acquiring professional accomplishments. 
Where this healthy circulation is wanting, where the prospects of 
promotion are poor, there follows naturally a disappointment, a relaxa- 
tion of efforts, which we may well-nigh call contagious. We are 
suffering from this want of timely promotion in its worst form, and it 
has borne fruit in a lamentable stagnation of professional efforts. Yet 
the matter is beyond our power of remedy. We gradually got into a 
groove, and have been sliding along in it ever since without hardly 
ever raising our heads over the edge to look around. 

Another difficulty in the way of professional study and improve- 
ment is the want of American text-books. After such a war as that 
of the Rebellion there should have been a number of text-books on all 
kinds of military subjects from which to make a selection ; but there 
were few, and even now there are so few that we must go into the 
European market for them. There are officers in our service to-day 
well qualified to write on military subjects, but they, too, are sliding 
along with the crowd in that groove. Another point is the high 
price of military works, and an officer, especially if he be married and 
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have to undergo frequent changes of station, cannot always afford to 
buy them. 

After the Civil War the regular army was distributed in numerous 
small garrisons far away from railroads and civilization and depending 
upon the temper of the various Indian tribes. The campaigns against 
and conflicts with the latter afforded opportunities for the very best 
kind of training, but by far the major part of what glory and ex- 
perience could be gained fell to the share of our comrades of the 
cavalry. The life in the small frontier posts was one of hardship, 
isolation, and privation. It deprived the officer of that large surface to 
rub against which is necessary to keep the edge of the mind keen. 
The good things of life were beyond his reach, and one of the few lux- 
uries he could procure was a good drink of whiskey, and we must 
not judge him too harshly if he recompensed himself with it for the 
absence of other good things. 

The remoteness of posts from department head-quarters had some- 
times the effect that post commanders became arbitrary. It is not so 
many years since we heard such men say, “ Damn the regulations! they 
are for you, not for me.” Such a course could only result in bad feel- 
ing and detriment to the service. The drinking habit also could not 
but have a bad influence here and there. While a private soldier I 
served under a post commander who would have full-dress battalion 
drill by moonlight after dress parade, and sometimes was so intoxicated 
that, in one instance, he hardly knew how to bring the battalion from 
the present to the carry. Of course, it weakened the respect due him 
and was detrimental to discipline. At these small posts the details 
necessary to carry on the administration of the community depleted the 
ranks, and the organizations when turning out for drill or ceremony 
were disgustingly small. 

All these things together caused a lack of professional knowledge 
extending beyond army regulations and drill-book ; it gave rise toa 
perfunctory performance of duty and lack of interest in everything 
except our pay. We fell into innocuous desuetude, and the most we 
did was to bask in the sunshine of glory gained in the Civil War. 
Regimental head-quarters became a kind of patriarchal government, 
and relationship a never-failing qualification for staff duty. 

The only part of our training we can be proud of is our instruction 
in musketry. But even here our impractical turn of mind leads us off 
the track, and we have learned how to twist ourselves into the position 
called “Texas grip.” It may be a good means of demonstrating on 
the target range the accuracy of our weapon, but its use on the battle- 
field should be absolutely forbidden. To use it effectively a man must 
not be encumbered with accoutrements. There is a saying that the 
American soldier will not carry a knapsack. That may be so, but he 
will carry any way his bayonet, his intrenching tool, his canteen, one 
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hundred and fifty cartridges, and some kind of bag or pouch to carry 
his ammunition, This alone will make it impossible for him to take 
the Texas grip. Nor can he avail himself of cover afforded by the 
ground as well as ina prone position. And, lastly, it may well be 
asked, Will he not instinctively fake the prone position when facing the 
fire delivered from the infantry weapon of to-day? On the battle-field 
the Texas grip is unnatural, it is a freak. We are fond of it because 
it enables us to make big scores and fine reports, but let us not be led 
into wrong ideas and judge the efficacy of our fire in action by the 
results obtained on the target range. It is not out of place here to state 
that the number of hits made by the average shot is, abroad, divided 
by thirty or forty, in Austria even by seventy, to get at what may be 
expected in battle. 

We have trained our infantry for the last seventeen years in Upton’s 
infantry tactics contained in the revised edition of 1873. A new sys- 
tem is about to be introduced ; let us hope that it may contain every- 
thing that is necessary to-day for the training of infantry. Upton 
called his system tactics; the new system is called drill regulations, and 
the change of name is a good one, not for the book, but for us. Drill 
regulations become tactics only when used with special reference to the 
ground and for assuming certain formations for offensive or defensive 
purposes as suited for the occasion. When we look over Upton’s tac- 
tics, it would seem they are drill regulations pure and simple, and we 
have drilled the ad nauseam manual of arms and the school of the 
soldier, squad, platoon, company, and battalion, and have mastered the 
forms. Have we ever taken the trouble of explaining to our non-com- 
missioned officers or men what each movement prescribed’ in Upton is 
good for on the battle-ground? No, we never thought of it, and had 
we thought of it, a good many would not have been able to do so, 
because they did not know it themselves. Have we ever taken off our 
white gloves, left the parade-ground, and marched out into the country 
to demonstrate practically the purpose of battalion movements, espe- 
cially those of skirmishers, and in that connection the use of the ground ? 
We have not. And yet that would have been real tactics. What did 
we drill for, then? simply to drill? Itseemsso. Our dear old groove 
has fitted so snugly, that from sheer comfort we have lost all conception 
of what the word tactics really means. When the small minority 
which had kept abreast of the time—they were known by the odious 
name of reformers—had demonstrated to the satisfaction of the author- 
ities that we needed a new system better adapted to modern require- 
ments, we all joined in the chorus, “ Yes, let us have new tactics; ours 
are seventeen years old and behind the age.” Oh, yes, and now that we 
are going to have brand-new drill regulations, we throw the whole blame 
for our backward state on Upton’s infantry tactics, and thus on General 
Upton himself. Doesn’t he as late as 1873, when all the world knew 
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that the skirmish line had become the main fighting line, begin his 
instructions for skirmishers with the words, “ When skirmishers are 
thrown out to clear the way for the main body . . .?” 

Do you really believe that a soldier of General Upton’s accomplish- 
ments was so short-sighted, so stupid? If we turn to the preface of 
his revised edition of “ Infantry Tactics,” published in 1873, we read: “ In 
the instructions for skirmishers the deployment from column has been 
added, and also the deployment by numbers, a method specially adapted 
to brigade evolutions, This method, the system of reserves disposed 
in two lines, and the single-rank formation, which was introduced in 
the first edition in anticipation of the advantages of the breech-loader, 
it is believed will meet all the requirements of the new arms.” Again 
he says in the same place, “ While attacks in masses have been aban- 
doned, a preponderance of men and of fire, in the future as in the past, 
will have to be relied upon to carry positions which are beyond the 
powers of skirmishers.” Again in paragraph 290 he says, ‘‘ The ha- 
bitual interval between skirmishers is five yards; when the captain 
wishes to deploy with a greater or less interval than five yards, he states 
the interval between the skirmishers and between the fours, and then 
gives commands for deploying as before.” 

Here we have all the principles of the infantry attack of to-day 
in a nutshell, and what is more, Upton’s skirmish drill furnishes all 
the means to carry out all its details. We never carried them out be- 
cause we did not know how, not having kept abreast of the times, and 
because we had forgotten the meaning of the word tactics. Upton’s 
tactics appeared not many years after the war, and he had a right to ex- 
pect that we knew what tactics means, that practical work is necessary 
in connection with the forms he lays down. Had he suspected our 
total lack of mental initiative, he would have done one of two things: 
he would either have called his tactics drill regulations, or inserted 
definite rules as to the practical use of his forms. 

We did not even carry out all he lays down in so many words. In 
paragraph 279, instructions for skirmishers, he says, “... . the 
officers and non-commissioned officers see that the men . . . . husband 
their ammunition, and profit by all the advantages which the ground 
may offer for cover.” Who has ever, until very recently, seen our 
men on skirmish drill practiced in taking cover? They would spoil 
their good clothes by lying down! Who has ever, until very recently, 
seen the two reserves disposed as prescribed in Upton? Further, who 
has ever heard on skirmish drill a company commander name to the 
men an object to be fired at, the elevation to be used, and number of 
shots to be fired? Yet all these things are necessary to husband am- 
munition, and with a little reflection every one of us might have rea- 
soned that out for himself. The supply of ammunition on the battle- 
field is so important and so difficult, that the armies abroad, who have 
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been grappling with that problem for years, are still far from a satis- 
factory solution. Had we been practical and less perfunctory, had we 
understood the spirit of Upton’s tactics, the introduction of the new- 
dri] regulations would have found us in possession of all the principles, 
and it would have found nothing to improve except the minor details, 
But we have done nothing of the kind, we have lacked initiative, we 
have become besotted in the quagmire of garrison duties and garrison 
life, we have learned how to trade in pork and coffee for our com- 
panies, we have forgotten to think for ourselves and have paid the 
least attention to the most important part of our trade, which is fight- 
ing. 
Nor could such a system remain without effect upon our men. In 
the emergency they have always been found true as gold. When the 
war of the Rebellion broke out they remained loyal to a man, in spite 
of the defection of their officers and temptations held out to them. 
During the war statistics show that they lost a larger percentage of 
killed and wounded, a smaller percentage from disease and desertion, 
and furnished a larger percentage of effectives, than any other class of 
soldiers. Since the war they have been called upon here and there for 
active service, and to their honor be it said, they have never been found 
wanting ; on the contrary, discipline improved and desertion almost 
entirely disappeared on such occasions. But in garrison it was different. 
To work with pick and shovel, to follow the police-cart, or to do noth- 
ing at all, to drill “fours right” and “ fours left” for years without 
any apparent object, the total absence of anything calling for the 
application of their brain-power,.did not agree with them, and they 
deserted in large numbers. Where tactics and not merely drill are 
practiced, as at Fort Leavenworth, it is astonishing to perceive the 
interest shown by the men and the clever things they do. They receive 
food for their brain, they discuss the practical exercises in their most 
minute details, and take a keen delight in the work. But it took us 
and our authorities twenty years to find out that our men, no matter 
how uneducated, were after all Americans, with all the push, the pro- 
gressive spirit peculiar to them, and that it would be wiser to provide 
a natural outlet for their impatience by granting discharges by pur- 
chase or otherwise than to visit the company commander with a court 
of inquiry in the shape of a board of survey upon every case of 
desertion. 

What have we accomplished, while using Upton’s most excellent 
infantry tactics? After using them for seventeen years, how many of 
our captains are sufficiently firm in Upton to drill a battalion correctly ? 
how many of our field-officers? how many of our colonels can drill 
their regiments ? 

We have succeeded in taking numerous exceptions to unimportant 
points in Upton’s tactics, which required the publication of a book 
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about half as big as Upton’s book, called “ Decisions on Points of 
Tactics.” We can produce nothing that shows the narrowness of our 
views in a more glaring light than this book of decisions on points of 
tactics. 

It is a fact that some of us who were entrusted with trials of 
magazine-rifles in 1885 reported against the Lee rifle, a really good 
weapon, on the ground that the important movement known as “ sup- 
port arms” could not be well executed with it. 

We have had fall manceuvres during the last few years, and where 
they took place under officers who had kept abreast of the times they 
were conducted in the most approved style of modern fighting with, 
and in spite of, Upton’s tactics. But elsewhere these manceuvres 
showed how neglect of professional study and real tactical work had 
imbued us with erroneous ideas, and such ideas are dangerous, because 
if not corrected they will result in useless bloodshed in time of war. 
In one instance we have seen fall manceuvres, where troops were con- 
centrated and placed in camp within a few minutes’ walk from a large 
military post. To make it real military, officers belonging to the gar- 
rison of that post, and who had to participate in the manceuvres, were 
required to mess in the camp, and were forbidden to go to the post. 
Parades, sham-battles, a review before the department commander, who 
dropped in one day, took up much of the time. But the following 
outpost scheme and defense of a convoy illustrate most strikingly the 
wrong ideas of warfare that have taken possession of our minds, On 
a moonlight night, as bright as day, the post was surrounded with a 
chain of double vedettes posted about twenty paces apart ; the approaches 
were devoid of cover for several hundred yards, and in time of war no 
sane man would try to get in under such circumstances. A number of 
officers and men were let loose to crawl into the post without being dis- 
covered, and the hero of the hour was a young lieutenant, who had 
himself driven into the post on a wagon under a load of hay. 

A convoy escorted by infantry was to be attacked by cavalry. The 
ground for miles was as level as the top of a table. The escort acted 
promptly and was on hand in the right place and at the right time 
against the cavalry, which could be seen at the very beginning of their 
start. They were not in great superiority and charged over level 
ground ; they would have suffered disastrously had the escort used 
ball cartridges. But because their blank cartridges failed to stop the 
cavalry, the latter was adjudged victorious. The officer who commanded 
these manceuvres was a high ranking field-officer, who served through- 
out the Civil War. 

Such wrong ideas of what war actually is are exceedingly harm- 
ful. We blame foreign armies for not learning the lessons of our Civil 
War; but have we learned them? Have we not forgotten the very 
A BC of minor tactics, in which we had reached the very height of 
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perfection in the Civil War? If we look closely at the infantries abroad 
to-day, we find them proficient in all the lessons of our Civil War. 
They have freed themselves from old prejudices and are now carrying 
even the intrenching tool. The system of our field intrenchments 
during our Civil War forms one of our particular boasts; but I ask, 
Where is the intrenching tool of our infantry to-day ? 

It has been suggested to assemble part of the regular army at the 
world’s fair at Chicago, to exhibit to foreigners our military strength 
and efficiency. Unless we go to work, learn what war really is, and 
conform in our training to sound principles, we shall fall into disrepute, 
and nothing short of the trials and sacrifices of a bloody war will 
efface the unfavorable impression from foreign minds and convince 
them again that our outward appearance belied us, that after all we 
have the true military instinct, are imbued with American pluck and 
capable of great military achievements. To reach that state we must 
study war histories, we must gain a correct idea of what war is, that 
we may gain correct principles to work with. And for this we need 
not go abroad and borrow spiked helmets and similar things: all Wwe 
have to do is to learn what was demonstrated on the bloody battle-fields 
of our own war, and build up a system of training on that. Our com- 
rades of the cavalry are far ahead of us; they have recognized their 
own defects and acknowledged them. They have started a journal 
devoted to their branch of the service, and in its pages their older 
officers give to the young men the benefit of their experience in detailed 
accounts of manceuvres and engagements during the war. They teach 
better than anything else a correct idea of war and a proper notion of 
what is.required in war. Why don’t we have the same thing? 

Withal, our prospects are not so bad ; garrisons are becoming fewer 
and larger, railroads keep us in close contact with civilization, better 
men are enlisted, their comforts increased, we are becoming aware of 
our deficiencies, we young officers are full of ambition and thirst for 
improvement and professional proficiency. Now that we are about to 
receive a new system of drill regulations, let us get out of our groove, 
look around and broaden our views. Let us profit by the past. Let 
us call drill drill and tactics tactics. Let us master the forms of the 
new-drill regulations; when we have done that, let us clothe the skele- 
ton with flesh and blood, let us apply the forms of the drill-book 
practically, let us practice tactics. We shall find it far from unin- 
teresting ; on the contrary, it will infuse fresh blood in our veins and a 
professional zeal in our minds that will astonish us. We are main- 
tained to form a nucleus around which the volunteer forces are to rally 
in case of war. If we mean to do our full duty, to earn our pay, we 
must keep abreast of the times in knowledge of and skill in all that 
pertains to war with all its modern refinements. This requires con- 
stant study, hard and ceaseless work. The very reason of our ex- 
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istence forbids that we entertain for one moment the argument that 
there will be no more war. War or no war, we must be prepared 
for it. 

“So long as earthly nations strive after earthly goods, so long as 
they aim at securing for all future generations both room for develop- 
ment and peace and respect, so long as they, led on by great spirits, 
strive beyond the narrow compass of every-day needs towards the 
realization of political and civilizing ideals, so long there will be 
war. . . . True it is, wars are the lot of mankind; are the inevitable 
destiny of nations. Eternal peace is not the lot of mortals in this 
world.” 

CaRL REICHMAN, 
First Lieutenant Ninth Infantry, U.S.A. 


Fort Winaate, New Mexico. 


Vou. VIII. N. S.—No. 3. 
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STR JOHN FRANKLIN:; 


In the series of “The World’s Great Explorers” Captain Markham 
has published the life of one of the noblest of a long list of noble 
names; and having, as a very young man, lived for three years as one 
of the family in the house of Sir John Franklin, for whom I had the 
affection of a son for his father, I am anxious, through the medium of 
this review, to bring before those who may not have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Captain Markham’s volume a condensed account of a 
character and career which well deserve to be more generally known. 
When we remember the deep interest that was felt in the fate of Sir 
John Franklin and his gallant companions during the many years in 
which it was wrapped in mystery, as testified by the numerous expedi- 
tions organized by private enterprise for their relief both in this country 
and in America, it is strange that until now no full record of his life 
and work should have been given to the public. 

The consequence has been that, to the great majority of the present 
generation, the name of Franklin is only known as that of one who 
perished in an Arctic expedition, or, as perhaps it would more probably 
be said, in an attempt to reach the North Pole; while not one in a thou- 
sand is aware that this was but a sequel to what had gone before, that 
he had devoted years of his life to geographical exploration, and that 
in previous expeditions he had faced hardships and sufferings that can 
scarcely have been exceeded in the one which ended so tragically. 

At the beginning of the century the life of a sailor was constantly 
one of adventure and privation, and Franklin had more than a common 
share of both: before he was twenty years of age he had been present 
at Nelson’s two greatest victories; he had taken part in a fight in 
which a fleet of merchant-ships successfully beat off a powerful squad- 
ron of French men-of-war; he had navigated waters that had scarcely 
been visited except by a few explorers;.he had been wrecked on an 
unknown reef and imprisoned for two months on a small sand-bank 
scarcely above high-water mark and out of the usual track of ships ; 
and in after-life he took part, either as leader or as second in command, 
in no less than four Arctic expeditions. 


1 Reprinted from Nineteenth Century by permission of the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lication Company, the American publishers. 
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Franklin’s sea-life began in a merchantman, in which his father 
had sent him on a short voyage in the hope of weaning him from a 
fancy for being a sailor, so common among high-spirited boys ; but, as 
he returned more wedded to it than ever, no further opposition was 
offered to his inclinations, and in 1800, at the age of fourteen, he 
entered the Royal Navy as a midshipman in the two-decked ship 
“ Polyphemus,” in which he served at the battle of Copenhagen in the 
following spring. The “ Polyphemus,” carrying the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Graves, took her full share in that great fight, and, having 
been laid alongside of two of the Danish men-of-war, silenced their 
guns and took possession of them with a loss of thirty men in killed 
and wounded. 

A few months later he was appointed to the “ Investigator,” under 
Captain Flinders, who had orders to survey the coast of what was then 
called New Holland, and afterwards at Flinders’s suggestion renamed 
Australia. 

The ship was barely seaworthy and little fitted for the magnitude 
of the task imposed upon her commander, who was instructed to make 
a complete survey of the enormous stretch of coast of the Australian 
continent or island, of the greater part of which little beyond the barest 
outline was then known. He began his work at the southwestern 
corner of what is now Western Australia, following it along the whole 
of the southern and eastern coasts till he reached the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria in the extreme north. Here he found the “ Investigator” in such 
a dangerous state that he was obliged to return to Sydney, having, 
however, ascertained the existence of a channel for ships through 
Torres Straits. At Sydney, which was then only a convict settlement, 
the “ Investigator” was surveyed, and being found to be so rotten that 
no repairs could make her seaworthy, her captain and what remained 
of her crew were embarked on a small vessel named the “ Porpoise,” 
which was to convey them to England. They had been employed on 
a highly dangerous service, and, having in the course of it lost many 
men by disease, by drowning, and by accidents, others being invalided 
and remaining at Sydney, out of a total of eighty officers and men who 
left England in the “ Investigator” only twenty, with Franklin among 
them, embarked in the “ Porpoise” to return to it. 

Captain Flinders, determining to adopt the route he had been one 
of the first to discover through Torres Straits, which has now become 
the highway for ships between the east coast of Australia and India 
and China, sailed from Sydney in company with the East India Com- 
pany’s ship “ Bridgewater” and a small vessel named the “ Cato,” but 
they had scarcely been a week at sea when the “ Porpoise” suddenly 
struck on a reef and at once fell over on her beam ends, while the 
“Cato,” which was close astern, striking at the same moment,.became 
an almost total wreck. The “ Bridgewater,” which was about a cable- 
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length’s distance ahead, shortened sail, and, after remaining all night 
within sight, pursued her course the next morning without stopping to 
render assistance, and upon arriving at Bombay her captain reported 
that the two ships had been lost with all hands; but retribution for 
this heartless proceeding, so unlike the gallantry usually shown by sea- 
men in rescuing their comrades in distress, was not long in overtaking 
those who had been guilty of it. After the “ Bridgewater” left Bom- 
bay on her homeward voyage she was never heard of again ; her whole 
crew perished, while of the two crews they had abandoned to their fate 
all but three were ultimately saved. 

The ships had struck just at sundown, and though during the 
whole long night, with a heavy sea breaking over them, it was expected 
every moment ‘they would go to pieces, they held together till day- 
break, when a low sand-bank scarcely half a mile off seemed to offer a 
chance of safety, and preparations for taking alvantage of it were in- 
stantly made on board the “ Porpoise.” But before anything else was 
done an attempt must be made to save the people. in the “ Cato,” who 
were in a far worse plight, very little of that ship remaining above 
water, the crew having passed the night clinging in desperation to a 
fragment of the forecastle, and the “ Porpoise’s” boats had a difficult 
and dangerous task to perform before they succeeded in rescuing the 
whole of them, with the exception of three, from the wreck, over 
which a heavy sea was breaking, and which went quite to pieces a few 
minutes later. The work was then at once taken in hand of convey- 
ing all that could be saved from the “ Porpoise” to the sand-bank, 
which was found to be about three hundred yards long by fifty broad ; 
and, although it was less than four feet above high-water mark, the 
eggs of the sea-birds that lay scattered about gave at least the hope that 
it was never completely submerged. 

The crews of the two vessels numbered ninety-four in all, and, the 
“Porpoise” having fortunately fallen over to leeward with her deck 
towards the shore, there was not much difficulty in landing everything 
that was not below water; and when the work of salvage was com- 
pleted it was found that sufficient stores and water for three months 
had been landed, together with sails and timber to provide shelter and 
fuel for cooking. Nevertheless, although the immediate safety of the 
shipwrecked crews was secured, their position was very far from a 
cheerful one; they were out of the regular track of ships; the nearest 
help they could look for was from Sydney, seven hundred and fifty miles 
distant, which there were no means of reaching except in one of the 
“ Porpoise’s” smal] oper! boats ; but Flinders had had unusual experi- 
ence in boat navigation, and it was decided that he should himself take 
the six-oared cutter and attempt to make the passage. He successfully 
accomplished the risky duty, and six weeks after his departure he re- 
appeared off Wreck Reef with the ship “ Rolla,” and the two schooners 
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“ Frances” and “‘ Cumberland,” which had been placed at his disposal 
by the Governor of New South Wales. 

Franklin, who was then seventeen, was among those who had 
remained on the bank, where they passed above two months with very 
doubtful prospects of ultimate release, and he embarked with the bulk 
of the two crews on board the “ Rolla,” which was bound to Canton. 
Captain Flinders, on the other hand, in his anxiety to get back to 
England with his charts and journals, determined to attempt the direct 
passage home in the “ Cumberland,” a schooner of barely twenty-nine 
tons burden; but his zeal proved unfortunate, as it led to his being 
made prisoner by the French, and detained in the Mauritius six years. 

Before he left England he had obtained a passport from the French 
government as an officer engaged on a purely pacific scientific work of 
interest to all maritime nations, but the ship named in it was the 
“ Investigator,” and when, in full reliance upon it, he appeared in the 
“ Cumberland” off the Mauritius, which then belonged to France, a 
shabby pretext was afforded for disregarding the safe-conduct ; his 
papers were taken from him, and with inexpressible meanness were 
utilized in making French charts, some of them not even being returned 
when he was set at liberty. 

The rest of the shipwrecked men fared better: they arrived safely 
at Hong-Kong, where they found a fleet of the East India Company’s 
merchant-ships on the point of sailing for England, and Franklin, 
who with most of his companions went with them, had thus the oppor- 
tunity of taking part in one of the most remarkable fights that ever 
occurred. 

The larger Indiamen of those days were armed with guns of small 
calibre, chiefly as a protection against the privateers and pirates that 
infested the Eastern seas ; their crews, composed mainly of Lascars and 
Chinamen, were small, though well disciplined ; but they were not in 
any sense of the word men-of-war, but merchantmen ; and the fleet in 
question, under the command of Commodore Dance, of the East India 
Company’s service, consisting of eighteen Indiamen and a number of 
small country vessels, carried cargoes of enormous value. They offered 
a tempting prize to any enemy who could capture them, and conse- 
quently, when entering the Straits of Malacca, they found Admiral 
Linois, one of the most gallant officers in the French service, lying in 
wait to intercept them with a squadron, consisting of a line-of-battle 
ship of seventy-four guns, two powerful frigates, a twenty-two-gun 
corvette, and a sixteen-gun brig. Dance, instead of endeavoring to 
escape, determined to show fight, and at once made the signal to attack, 
which was so vigorously obeyed that the French, believing they had to 
do with men-of-war, shortly ceased firing and made off, pursued for 
two hours by this fleet of merchantmen, in one of which Franklin had 
acted as signal midshipman. 
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On his arrival in England he was at once appointed to the “ Belle- 
rophon,” and at the battle of Trafalgar, on the 21st of October, 1805, 
in which his ship lost her captain and her master, and had one hundred 
and fifty-five of her crew killed and wounded, he again acted as signal 
midshipman. But although till the end of the war he saw much service 
and some hard fighting, especially in the attack on NewOrleans, where 
he was wounded, it is not intended to follow his career till he entered 
upon the series of Arctic expeditions which have immortalized his name. 

The first of these was in 1818, and consisted of the “ Dorothea,” 
under Commander Buchan, and the brig “Trent,” under Lieutenant 
Franklin as second in command, with orders to proceed to the Spitz- 
bergen seas ; from thence steering due north to try to reach the North 
Pole, and to return by Behring’s Straits. But, failing to reach the 
Pole, the expedition was to endeavor to make the northwest passage to 
the Straits. 

The belief prevailed at the time, and indeed for many years later, 
that in the vicinity of the Pole the sea was free from ice; but about 
the eightieth degree of latitude the ships encountered an impenetrable 
barrier, and escaping much damaged from imminent danger of being 
crushed by the ice, they returned to England without much having 
been accomplished. 

The next expedition in which Franklin was engaged, and of which 
he was given the-command, was of an entirely different nature. It 
had Jong been hoped that the voyage of vessels to China and the Pacific 
might be shortened by the discovery of a practicable northwest passage 
to Behring’s Straits, a reward of twenty thousand pounds having been 
promised as far back as 1745 to the first person who should accomplish 
it, and in 1818 it was determined to send out two combined expeditions 
with a view to the discovery of the long-wished-for passage. 

The one of these, under Lieutenant Parry,—afterwards the famous 
Arctic navigator Sir Edward Parry,—was to proceed with the two ships 
“ Hecla” and “ Griper” through Baffin’s Bay, and to endeavor to reach 
Behring’s Straits by any practicable channel that he found to the west ; 
the other, and by far the more arduous of the two, which was placed 
under the command of Lieutenant Franklin, was a land expedition of 
so perilous a nature that every member of it was brought within a hair’s- 
breadth of destruction after privations and sufferings in which many of 
them lost their lives. His orders were to proceed to Hudson’s Bay, 
and to penetrate the territories of the Hudson Bay Company as far as 
the Coppermine River, and, after getting all the information and sup- 
plies that he could obtain at the company’s station, to endeavor to 
ascertain where that river fell into the Arctic Sea, and then to survey 
the coast to the eastward, where it was thought he might fall in with 
Parry, who would be prosecuting his search for the passage towards the 
west with his two ships. 
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The expedition was admirably composed: it had Franklin for a 
leader, and he had under him Dr. Richardson, George Back, and 
Robert Hood, of whom the first two afterwards made names for them- 
selves, while the last, who was a most promising young officer, met 
with a tragical fate. In addition to these there was John Hepburn, a 
man-of-war sailor, to whose simple devotion to his chief and to his duty 
the party greatly owed their escape from the destruction with which 
they were threatened. The expedition arrived at York Factory, in 
Hudson’s Bay, at the end of June, and after a short time spent in 
making preparations, in which they received every assistance from the 
company’s officials, it started on its inland journey. 

It was not, however, till the third summer after leaving York 
Factory, and after passing two dreary winters with insufficient food 
and scanty means of protection against the cold, that they reached the 
Coppermine River, and finally launched the boats they had dragged 
with them on the Arctic Ocean ; but space will not allow us to follow 
their laborious march, for full as this was of hardships and difficulties, 
only overcome by the determination of a leader cheerfully seconded 
by those under him, they sink to insignificance when compared with 
those met with on the return journey. 

After ascertaining and fixing the position of the mouth of the 
Coppermine, Franklin at once set about the execution of his orders 
to examine the coast to the eastward of it, which was a work of great 
difficulty and extreme risk. 

The “ boats” with which he had to prosecute it were only the canoes 
used by the Hudson Bay Company on the rivers in the fur trade with 
the Indians, and with these frail barks, little adapted to ocean navi- 
gation, and constantly threatened with destruction from the ice and 
from the sea with which they were not fitted to contend, he proceeded 
along a rocky shore for above six hundred miles before, finding no signs 
of Parry, he reluctantly resolved to abandon further search and to 
return. It was well that he did so; for, had he persisted, it is unlikely 
that any of the party would have escaped with their lives, as their 
provisions were already so nearly exhausted that it would be difficult 
to reach a station where supplies could be obtained unless they took a 
course where they might fall in with hunting Indians, or might them- 
selves kill some game. Franklin therefore decided, instead of going 
back by the Coppermine, to attempt a direct route to Fort Enterprise, 
where the last winter was passed, which, as well as being much shorter, 
would, it was hoped, lead through the Indian hunting-grounds, 

The party left Point Turnagain, the most eastern point it had 
reached, on the 22d of August, on its return journey, prepared, no 
doubt, for privations and hardships, but little anticipating the extent 
of the sufferings in reserve for them. 

To those who are unacquainted with Franklin’s own simple but 
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more detailed narrative of the expedition, Captain Markham’s account 
will convey a vivid picture of what. those sufferings were. They will 
learn how the whole party, after keeping themselves alive on pieces of 
old shoe-leather and rock lichen, were reduced to the very verge of 
starvation when saved by the arrival of relief obtained by the energy 
and determination of Back, afterwards famous in Arctic exploration ; 
how the instinct of self-preservation had degraded one of the number 
—a Canadian voyageur—to resort to murder and cannibalism, while 
the excess of suffering called forth the noblest qualities of others, who 
at the imminent risk of their own lives, stayed behind with their 
weaker comrades who were too feeble to walk, and how when all these 
had dropped off only two survivors out of a rear party of eight dragged 
themselves forward and joined those in advance, only to find them 
incapable of moving and doomed to certain death unless relieved within 
a very few days. 

When that almost despaired of relief arrived, of a total of twenty 
persons, consisting of fifteen Canadians and five English, eleven had 
already perished, but, contrary to what might have been expected, it 
was the former who succumbed under the hardships and rigor of a 
climate to which they were accustomed, no less than ten of them having 
sunk under the privations which all the British survived, with the 
exception of poor Hood, who had been foully murdered. 

On his arrival in England in the autumn of 1822, Franklin was 
at once promoted to the rank of captain. He had shown himself 
possessed of every qualification for a great leader of exploring expe- 
ditions ; the courage and resolution with which he faced every difficulty 
acquired for him the confidence of his followers, while his sympathy 
and attention to their wants attached them to him by an affectionate 
devotion, and the deeply religious character which made him accept 
with cheerful resignation every hardship that came in the way of duty 
was an example not lost upon those about him. 

Consequently, when the government determined to send out another 
expedition, it was a matter of course that the command of it should be 
offered to Captain Franklin, who, equally as a matter of course, unde- 
terred by the recollection of the hardships of his last journey, did not 
hesitate a moment in accepting it, and his former companions, Dr. 
Richardson and Lieutenant Back, sharing the spirit of their late com- 
mander, at once volunteered to take part in it. 

This expedition, like the last, was to proceed by land to the ex- 
amination of the unknown northern coast of America, and, like it also, 
it was combined with expeditions sent by sea. Parry with two ships 
was to renew his attempt to effect the northwest passage from Baffin’s 
Bay, and Captain Beechey, in the “ Blossom,” was to follow the coast 
eastward as far as he could penetrate from Behring’s Straits; while 
Franklin was to descend the Mackenzie River to the sea, where his 
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party was to divide, so that one-half of it should survey the coast to 
the eastward as far as the Coppermine, and the other should push to the 
west in the hopes of meeting Beechey. 

The descent of the Mackenzie was accomplished without much 
difficulty in boats, built in England under Franklin’s superintendence, 
adapted to river navigation, and at the same time far better suited to 
the work required when the sea was reached than the wretched canoes 
to which he had to trust on his last expedition. With these, according 
to his instructions, he proceeded to survey the coast to the west till his 
provisions got so low as to oblige him to turn back at a point which 
he named Cape Beechey, and it was afterwards found that a boat de- 
spatched by Captain Beechey from the opposite direction had penetrated 
within one hundred and sixty miles of it. On the 21st of September 
his party safely reached Fort Franklin, where the previous winter had 
been passed, after travelling two thousand and fifty nautical miles since 
leaving it in the spring, and there they met Dr. Richardson, who had 
made an equal successful expedition to the east of the Mackenzie, so 
that in the course of Franklin’s two great land expeditions the whole 
northern coast of the American continent between Point Turnagain 
and Behring’s Straits had been traced for the first time, with the ex- 
ception of the one small gap of one hundred and sixty miles. 

With Franklin’s arrival in England in 1827 his Arctic expeditions 
were closed for many years; but he was not long allowed to remain 
idle, as in about two years he was appointed to the command of the 
“ Rainbow” frigate for service in the Mediterranean, where he was 
soon selected for a duty on which it was essential to have an officer 
whose judgment and discretion could be relied upon. 

The battle of Navarino, fought two years before, had been followed 
by the recognition of the independence of Greece, but no sooner had 
the Greeks got rid of the Turks than they split into hostile factions 
threatening civil war and universal anarchy. Nowhere was the danger 
greater than at Patras, the most important trading town of Greece, 
situated at the entrance of the Gulf of Corinth, and inhabited by many 
Ionians entitled to British protection, who were menaced on the one 
side by pillage by Palikaris and wild Roumeliotes eager to attack 
them, while their only defenders were a body of scarcely less wild 
irregular troops in the service of the government, who did not scruple 
to extort arbitrary exactions from the helpless merchants and other 
inhabitants. To Patras accordingly Franklin was sent for the purpose 
of affording them the requisite protection, of preventing the piracy 
that prevailed, and with orders to concert with the commanders of the 
ships of war of our French and Russian allies in endeavoring to avert 
collisions between the rival factions, while abstaining from taking part 
with either; and, although he was loyally seconded by his French 
colleague, the tricky proceedings of the Russians rendered his task a 
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difficult one, but he accomplished it successfully, earning the warm 
gratitude of the inhabitants and receiving from the new king the 
Order of the Redeemer in recognition of his services. 

Franklin’s next employment was in a civil capacity. In 1836 he 
accepted the lieutenant-governorship of Tasmania, or rather of Van 
Diemen’s Land, as it was then called, but he did not on that account 
intend to abandon the profession to which he was devoted, and he ex- 
pressly stipulated that, in the event of a war breaking out, he should 
be free to resign his governorship. 

Tasmania was at that time a penal colony, of which nearly one- 
half of the population either were or had been convicts, and Sir John 
Franklin’s position was by no means an easy one. He succeeded a 
predecessor under whose able administration immense progress had 
been made, and who had brought the country from the state of law- 
lessuess and bushranging in which he found it to a condition of com- 
parative security; but he had not done so without the creation of a 
party bitterly hostile to him among many of the best and most in- 
fluential settlers, and it was obvious that one of the first objects of a 
new governor must be to reconcile, if possible, the rival parties. In 
his attempts to effect this Franklin got little assistance from those below 
him. The highest posts in the government were occupied by men 
who, although mostly able and efficient public servants, had been ap- 
pointed by the late governor, and were so devoted to him and to his 
system as to view with aversion the slightest departure from it, and 
they were more disposed to thwart than to assist Franklin in his wish 
to conciliate the discontented settlers and in his attempts to introduce 
the changes and reforms that he saw to be requisite. 

Serious misunderstandings with one of his principal subordinates 
at length arose and troubled the last years of his administration, and 
the Colonial Office having espoused the cause of his opponent and in- 
flicted on him a censure he was conscious of not deserving, he left the 
colony under a deep sense of injustice, but rewarded by the demonstra- 
tions of regret with which his departure was witnessed by those over 
whom he had ruled for above six years, and whose affections he had 
won by the interest he had ever shown in their well-doing. 

How deep and lasting was the regard with which he had inspired 
them was afterwards seen when Lady Franklin, who was organizing at 
her own expense a search expedition after her missing husband, re- 
ceived a handsome contribution from his late “subjects” in aid of it.” 

Shortly after Sir J. Franklin’s return to England it was determined 
to send out a fresh Arctic expedition, and, as the senior of all living 
Arctic explorers, he at once put in his claim to the command of it, and 
when this was admitted by the Admiralty the proof of the esteem in 
which he was held by his own profession was to him more than a com- 
pensation for any disapproval of the Colonial Office. 
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He was in his sixtieth year, but if he had been thirty he could not 
have entered with more enthusiastic ardor into an enterprise of which 
no one better knew all the difficulties and risks. 

Everything was done to make the expedition as complete as pos- 
sible: the “ Erebus” and “ Terror,” recently returned from Sir James 
Ross’s Antarctic expedition, were again fitted for battling with the ice ; 
a splendid set of officers and men, one hundred and thirty-four in all, 
were carefully selected, Captain Crozier, in the “ Erebus,” being ap- 
pointed second in command of the expedition, and Captain Fitzjames 
second in command of the “Terror,” in which Sir John flew his pen- 
nant. 

Leaving England on the 19th of May, 1845, with orders to proceed 
up Lancaster Sound, and to take the most direct line they could find 
to Behring’s Straits, they were at first accompanied by a transport, 
which, after filling up their stores and provisions off the coast of 
Greenland, parted from them on the 10th of July, and brought home 
the last communications ever received from the ill-fated party, all of 
whom were at that time in the highest spirits, looking forward with 
confidence to a speedy and triumphant accomplishment of their task, 
and the letters sent by Captain Fitzjames to his friends by this oppor- 
tunity show how quickly Franklin had won the esteem and affection 
of his followers. 


‘‘ Sir John (he wrote) is delightful, active and energetic, and evidently even 
now persevering. What he has been we all know, and I think it will turn out that 
he is in no ways altered.”’ 


Again,— 


‘«Sir John is full of life and energy, with good judgment, and of all men the 
most fitted for the command of an enterprise requiring sound sense and great per- 
severance. I have learnt much from him, and consider myself most fortunate in 


being with such a man.” 


In 1847, when two years had passed without tidings of the expedi- 
tion, fears began to be entertained that it might be imprisoned in the 
ice, and relief expeditions were organized both by the government and 
by Lady Franklin, who offered, besides, large rewards to any one who 
would bring news of the missing party ; but it was not till the autumn 
of 1850 that the first traces of them were discovered by Captain Om- 
manney at Beechey Island, where they had passed their first winter, 
that of 1845-46, as appeared from the dates of the inscriptions on the 
tombstones that had been placed over three graves. But most strangely, 
in, spite of the most minute search, no written record could be found 
nor anything to indicate the course they were likely to take; and thus 
nothing more was learnt till three years later, when Dr. Rae, who had 
been sent by the Hudson Bay Company to explore the northeastern 
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coast of America, fell in with some Eskimos who told him that some . 
years before a party of white men dragging a boat had perished when 
endeavoring to make their way up the Great Fish River, and a few 
silver spoons and other small articles found among these Eskimos 
proved only too conclusively that the party of white men were the rem- 
nant of the Franklin expedition. 

The government came to the conclusion that they would not be 
justified in risking further lives in a search for those of whom it was 
scarcely possible that one could remain alive; but others were not to 
be so easily deterred from making another effort. Franklin’s noble- 
minded wife had already, from her own resources, fitted out two ships 
which had taken part in the search, and she now determined to send 
a third. With the help of some private subscriptions she purchased 
and fitted out the small steam yacht “ Fox,” of which the command 
was given to Captain McClintock, the best qualified officer that could 
possibly have been selected, and it was by her devoted resolution that 
the mystery of the fate of the missing expedition was at last cleared 
up; and it was through her also that it became known that her hus- 
band had the glory of being the first to ascertain beyond doubt the 
existence of the long sought for Northwest Passage, although the 
discovery was not completed till within a very few days of the close of 
the life which he had devoted to its pursuit. 

The “ Fox” left Aberdeen on the Ist of July, 1857, and during 
her second winter in the ice a party sent by McClintock discovered the 
only record of the Franklin expedition that has ever been found, which, 
meagre as are its contents, coupled with the information obtained from 
the Eskimos, enables us to trace its course from the first to the time 
when the last survivors perished. 

This paper had been deposited in June, 1847 (eleven years before), 
by Lieutenant Graham Gore, one of Franklin’s officers, who had been 
sent from the ships, and who penetrated far enough to complete the 
discovery of the missing link of the Northwest Passage, and, as left 
by him, it merely stated that the “ Erebus” and “ Terror” were winter- 
ing in the ice in lat. 70°5’ and long. 98°23’ west, having wintered the 
preceding year at’ Beechey Island, after ascending the Wellington 
Channel, and returning by the west side of Cornwallis Island ; that 
all was well, with Sir John Franklin in command of the expedition. 
, Such was the paper as originally deposited by Graham Gore, but when 
found by McClintock it told a very different and a despairing tale, and 
the “all was well” of Graham Gore stood in bitter contrast with what 
‘was unfolded by an addition of a year’s later date, written round the 
margin and signed by Captains Crozier and Fitzjames. The ships had 
continued inextricably fixed in the ice, while the provisions got so low 
that the only hope for the crews lay in an attempt to reach the American 
continent on foot, and to make their way up the Great Fish River to 
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the stations of the Hudson Bay Company. . . . Sir John Franklin 
had died on the 11th of June, 1847, only a very few days after the 
return of Graham Gore, when the approaching moment for the prob- 
able break-up of the ice must have raised in all the hopes of a success- 
ful issue; but the ice did not break up at all that summer, and an- 
other winter came upon them with starvation staring them in the face. 
The marginal addition on Graham Gore’s paper further stated that the 
“ Erebus” and “ Terror,” which had been beset since the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1846, were abandoned on the 22d of April, 1848 ; that the 
deaths up to that date had been twenty-four, of which not less than 
nine were officers, and that the rest, amounting to one hundred and 
five, were starting for the Fish River. 

Fortunate was Franklin and those who, like him, had died before 
the retreat commenced ; they at least were spared the ‘prolonged suffer- 
ings of their stronger comrades, of which heart-rending traces were 
found by McClintock, and which the Eskimos described. In one place 
on the route to the Fish River a boat was found with two skeletons, 
with cocked guns lying beside them; in others single skeletons, 
all of them evidently of men who had been unable to struggle farther 
with the retreating party, and fully confirming what was said by the 
Eskimos, that a party of white men who seemed very weak had been 
seen dragging a boat, and that “as they went along they one by one 
dropped down and died.” 

Such was the fate of the expedition and of the gallant leader, whose 
life throughout his career has been faithfully traced by Captain Mark- 
ham in a volume which will be popular wherever books of daring and 
adventure are sought for, and still more so among those to whom it is 
a pleasure to find among our great explorers a character in which un- 
daunted resolution and daring were linked to all the gentler and most 
lovable qualities of which our nature is susceptible. 

Franklin’s great characteristic was his thoughtfulness for others 
and his complete absence of all thought for himself; deeply religious, 
his duty to God and man was at all times his sole and only guide, 
and, when he had once decided what that duty was, no earthly con- 
sideration could turn him a hair’s-breadth from it. Of a singularly 
simple and affectionate nature, identifying himself with the interests 
and welfare of those over whom he was placed, he won their love in 
an extraordinary degree, and, although of highly sensitive feelings, he 
was never known to be provoked to use a harsh or hasty word; and 
with such a combination of kindliness and resolution, Captain Fitzjames 
might well describe him as “of all men the most fitted” to command 
an expedition such as that in which they both lost their lives. 


Henry ELuior. 
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EUROPE IN 1890-91. 
(Continued from page 143.) 
DRESDEN. 


Havine pretty well exhausted Berlin, tickets were engaged towards 
the last of July for Dresden, which is about three hours’ run from 
Berlin by rail and express, or one hundred and eight miles, and by the 
Jiiterbég-Roderau route one hundred and sixteen miles. We took the 
latter route, and found ourselves in a compartment with three of our 
young countrywomen and their younger brother; they were bright, 
intelligent, and lady-like, taking a summer vacation from near Phil- 
adelphia, where at least two of the young ladies were teachers. They 
were well equipped for the journey with hand-baggage only,—a wise 
precaution,—and circular tickets for the entire tour, which was to extend 
into upper Italy, returning through France. The country for the first 
part of the journey out from Berlin is low, flat, wet, generally sandy, 
with an extremely poor soil, hardly fit for cultivation ; but after passing 
Jiiterbég and as the Elbe is approached, the Jand improves, and once 
in Saxony, it becomes rolling and somewhat fertile, and well repays 
the husbandman for its cultivation. About thirty miles from Dresden, 
by the river, Meisen is passed. It is crowded into a ravine and along 
a narrow slope of the bank between the heights, which are crowned by 
a noted old castle, and the river. Here is situated the royal manu- 
factory of Dresden china, known perhaps the world over for its fine 
quality and beauty of decoration. The success of this establishment 
is due to patient investigation, royal patronage, and intelligent support 
of the Saxon rulers. Steamboats ply from Dresden to Meisen and up 
the Elbe towards Saxon-Switzerland, as it is called, twenty-five miles 
to Schandau. The train landed us at the Neustadt-Dresden Station, 
and we went to a hotel on that side of the Elbe, situated on the 
Augustus- or Markt-Platz. Dresden, after our acquaintance with 
Berlin, seemed very inferior in size, and actually has only one-fifth of 
the population of that city, but as it occupies both banks of the Elbe, 
which is here a very considerable river, it makes an impression on the 
stranger much beyond what its rank in population would seem to 
warrant. It has not the noise and bustle of a great capital, but it has 
many attractions besides its pleasant surroundings ; it is restful, quiet, 
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and beautiful. It has a large English-speaking colony, but what 
especially recommends it to the visitor is the cheapness of living and 
its many art-treasures. Its greatest boast is its fine picture-gallery, 
containing many masterpieces, among others the Sistine Madonna of 
Raphael. The first opportunity was taken to visit this famous collec- 
tion, and this was repeated generally each day that it was open to the 
public, in order to become familiar with this greatest collection in 
Germany. Like all fine historical galleries, it daily grows upon one 
who devotes to it patient study of its many treasures. At first view 
the old masters are disappointing, but after greater familiarity with the 
_ 8tyle of each, and we can determine the school and the artist, at least of 
the leading ones, a feeling of delight is experienced, and one is soon en- 
listed among the enthusiasts, “for a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
When tired of art-galleries and pictures, there is the immense collec- 
tion of porcelain, where the products of the Dresden manufactories can 
be studied from their very beginning to the present time. Daily ex- 
cursions may be taken up or down the river, and in hot weather they 
will be found very pleasant. The Meisen manufactory may be visited, 
though with really little satisfaction, compared with that given by an 
examination of the finished articles, for the secrets of the arts are not 
laid open to strangers. There is a very good Zoological Garden in 
Dresden, which we visited and thoroughly enjoyed. The Johaneum is 
a museum which has a fine collection of armor and fire-arms, ranging 
from the first use of powder to the present time. The collection also 
includes cross-bows and other arms made use of before the inven- 
tion of powder. It has a fine natural history collection, especially of 
birds. The city is interesting in itself ; especially so is the quaint con- 
tracted old part, and the stylish new modern structures, fine apartment- 
houses, and private dwellings, are extending into new streets and squares, 
and the city appears to be really growing rapidly. A new fine-art 
building is in progress of construction, now nearly finished ; architec- 
turally it is imposing and beautiful. The shops of this city are 
numerous and attractive. Living here is chéap and good. The res- 
taurants are well conducted and reasonable, and Munich beer is most 
in demand. The Helbig, near the Augustus Bridge, on the banks of 
the river, we found very convenient and satisfactory. The windows of 
the dining-room look out over the river, and a temperate air, even in 
the hottest days, comes in, when they are opened, most agreeable and 
refreshing to the weary traveler. It is observed that the natives are 
opposed to the opening of windows: they are morbidly afraid of a 
draught. In crowded museums not a breath of fresh air is allowed to 
enter, and at times one is nearly suffocated. Dense tobacco-smoke 
seems always to be preferred to ventilation, and one wonders if the 
pure breath of heaven can be unwholesome in this climate; the uni- 
versal conduct of the natives would lead one to the conclusion that 
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such must be the case. I always slept with open windows, and when 
traveling by train sat whenever possible by an open window, though the 
natives, if left to themselves, would box themselves in tightly in their 
compartments in the warmest weather. Whilst in Saxony we attended an 
old-time Vogelfest at Blazwitz, some three or four miles above the city. 
During several days all the people give themselves up to fun and frolic, 
and ancient games, especially of one very old practice, that of shooting 
with the cross-bow at the figure of a bird suspended from a high mast 
or flag-staff. The shooting was done by members of a society, and 
appeared to be excellent. It was a very lively scene about the grounds 
day and night. Temporary structures for houses, shops, theatres, 
halls, restaurants, etc. were erected, and every possible device was made 
use of to get money from the visitors. Fakirs, and side-shows such as 
Barnum never dreamt of, were in full blast, and good-natured songs 
and amusements were the order of the day. It was a great occasion 
to study ancient manners and customs. The week of the Vogelfest 
was a grand week for the Saxons; for once they got fresh air and 
plenty of it, but the weather was hot, and the whole business of at- 
tendance on this extraordinary show was fatiguing in the extreme. 
The river-boats carried vast numbers to and from the grounds and the 
city. The prices of articles in the stores- seemed very moderate, ac- 
customed as we are to such a very different economical system. The 
low prices of the beautiful Dresden ware set one to thinking, and kept 
him thinking, to the effect that a more moderate tariff would yield a 
larger revenue to the government, and at the same time enable a greater 
number of our people to enjoy this beautiful china. On exhibition in 
Dresden could be seen exquisite crystal-glass, the cutting of which was 
an exact reproduction of our recent styles and patterns, marked at one- 
third the price of the same articles in our country. This comparison 
holds good of many other articles that adorn the home and make 
beautiful the modern fireside. Saxony has, in its mountains not far 
from Dresden, abundant coal and iron, and the country landscape is 
diversified by mountains, hills, and valleys; which lead naturally to a 
diversified industry and a correspondingly happy and contented people. 
The valley land is fertile, the mountains are naturally clothed in 
forests ; the navigable Elbe runs through it all, and with abundant, 
cheap coal to warm the houses in winter by means of their large por- 
celain furnaces and stoves, it follows that in summer or winter this city 
ought to be a favorite abiding-place for the stranger. Here he can 
have at command splendid art collections of various kinds ; he is in the 
midst of an agreeable people, with a fine theatre, excellent music, and 
every art or practice that makes life desirable ; there are also churches 
and shrines for the devout in spirit. Here are life and bustle and con- 
stantly moving scenes of business and pleasure. As a consequence 
there is here a large colony of strangers. The schools are good and, 
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as already stated, living is good and cheap, the climate temperate; but 
with all these many advantages it is not home, nor is it that new world — 
beyond the deep; it will do for a while, but not always. This country 
is too nearly finished ; everything about it is solidified and compacted by 
custom and labor from ancient times. A stranger must become a part 
of what is and identify himself with the existing state of things, until 
for him there is no independent expression of life or ideas. He must 
conform to every custom, walk in the old plodding ways, which are 
new and very irksome to him. He will pine for flesh-pots from home, 
three times a day, even for the abandon, the waste, and the unceremo- 
nious freedom of his dear native land. It all comes to this saying, 
“There is no place like home.” But to return: the old Augustus 
Bridge is a great feature of Dresden. Look out upon it at any hour 
of the day and the same hurried procession of people is passing to and 
fro. Individual soldiers, battalions in full dress going to drill or 
parade, battalions in linen or tow-cloth going or returning from fatigue 
or work, tram-cars, hand-carts, vehicles of every kind, baby-carriages 
(not allowed on the foot-walk), all hurrying on and on; whether on 
foot or horseback, they are compelled to keep on the proper side. 
Under the bridge the swift river is whirling and eddying through its 
many ancient arches. At times clangorous trains or barges are going 
up and down, pulling themselves in a noisy way by means of the 
ground cable-chain sunk in the river, without ceasing or rest. 

The soldiers seen about Dresden by the writer impressed him 
favorably both in dress, which is that of Prussia, and by their arms, 
equipments, and bearing. They all are armed with the new rifle. 

The Rifle Battalion is quartered in a fine barrack, called the Rifle 
Barracks, built round a square near the Albert Bridge, a mile or so 
above the old Augustus Bridge, which is in the centre of the city. 
There is a guard-house and a guard and sentinel at the entrance of the 
Augustus Bridge, in the New City, or Neustadt ; there are also guards 
near the palace, and a fine guard-house, in the Roman style, like that at 
Berlin. The palace was undergoing reconstruction. in consequence of 
which the Green Vaults were closed at that time. It is there that the 
crown jewels and many valuable treasures of art and other articles are 
kept, which are usually exhibited to strangers on certain days. The 
splendid royal theatre is also closed at that season of the year. But the 
famous picture-gallery makes amends for all other disappointments. 
The number of strangers that come here to visit that alone is almost 
incredible. We come here to enjoy, and we are educated in so far as to 
learn what an advantage such or any similar collection of pictures 
would be nearer home. After examining many rooms filled with the 
finest works of the old masters, one is led gradually by the arrange- 
ment of the pictures into the presence of Raphael’s masterpiece, the 
Sistine Madonna, where the worshipers sit around and adore in rever- 
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ential silence. Every return to this picture only adds to the fervor 
witb which it is worshiped. It is not mere make-believe, nor is it the 
fashion : it is due to the triumph of that art which seems to be the ap- 
propriate handmaid of religion, for it lifts the soul above all earthly 
things, whether from the hands of Ribera, Murillo, Titian, Correggio, 
Del Sarto, Rubens, etc., or the master of them all, Raphael. Upon 
the next floor are seen the great modern pictures, among which, at the 
end of one long suite of rooms, hangs Hoffman’s “Christ in the 
Temple.” The boy, or the child Christ, has been given an expression 
by this artist which, when once fully seen, is lasting, and which will be 
carried by most observers to their graves. At the end of a series of 
galleries, in another direction on this floor, is a large picture by Hans 
Makart ; it is called “Summer,” and covers the entire end of the room 
in which it is placed. This picture has a gorgeous coloring, and the 
figures introduced are exquisitely graceful and beautiful, though not 
overburdened with clothes, and there is a suggestion that one has 
been introduced into a women’s bathing establishment. Men visitors 
appear somewhat timid when they are first ushered into this presence 
of beauty unadorned, and quietly slide out,—often, it is believed, with 
a firm intention of returning when a better opportunity for careful 
inspection should offer itself. But the impression made by the picture 
is not in the least sensual, but it rather seems as if one were looking at 
the loves of angels in the clouds. The beauty of the scene is enchant- 
ing, and one goes away with still another demonstration of the amazing 
conquests of art and its possibilities in every-day life. 

This picture has been given.an added interest by whispered state- 
ments, or gentle insinuations at least, that some of the beauties of 
Vienna were induced to sit to the yreat painter as models, all of which 
is perhaps untrue; but, if there is any shadow of truth in this asser- 
tion, it is a safe inference that beauty of the human form may be still 
found upon the earth. It did not disappear with the Greeks. 

Having taken several trips on the steamers up and down the Elbe 
during hot afternoons, and having explored the new parts of the city 
and its surroundings, it was thought best to make a move to Munich, 
in Bavaria, which was done by way of Hof, Regensberg, etc.,—it re- 
quiring from early in the morning until ten at night to make the dis- 
tance of about two hundred and thirty miles by express between these 
cities. The railway ascends the Elbe and the valley of a small tribu- 
tary to Freiburg, Chemnitz, Zwickau, Plauen, and Hof, thence to 
Weiden, Regensberg, Landschut, to Munich. Thecountry is very hilly, 
and rising to the vicinity of mountains as we cross the water-shed be- 
tween the Elbe and the Danube. Until Hof is passed the landscape 
is interesting, but once in Northern Bavaria the soil is poor, the country 
uninteresting, and the long slope to the Danube wearisome. The day 
was hot, the long imprisonment in one position in the compartment of 
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the railway coach, the dust, thirst, and discomfort due to a half-lunatic | 
passenger, who thrust herself into a compartment, already well filled, 
with her extraordinary assemblage and excess of luggage of all kinds, 
rendered this day and its journey memorable for suffering and a good 
deal of actual misery. It is thus, when one is shut in with irrepressible, 
selfish, ill-mannered, and unbearable human creatures, that the evils of 
the compartment system reach their limit. The crossing of the Dan- 
ube is made near Regensberg, and the first view of the largest river in 
Central Europe is very disappointing. Munich at last! for even this, 
long, weary day came to an end, and we found ourselves out in the 
Central Station of Munich at night, and amidst the greatest confusion, 
for the city was full of strangers, going and returning from the Passion 
Play at Ober-Ammergau. The hotel we had selected was full, and an- 
other had to be selected, naturally not a very desirable one; but it had 
an advantage in being central and near the great Maximilian Strasse. 
But with its many drawbacks, even, we managed to get along quite 
well, and in our experience, as usual, we found some good with the evil, 
in accordance with the customary law of compensation. Munich is sit- 
uated on the northern slope extending from the Alps to the Danube. 
The Alps are in sight in clear weather from good points of view, 
though perhaps thirty miles distant. The city has the reputation of 
being thoroughly given up to art and artistic attractions. It is also 
famous for the best beer in the world, which is drunk by everybody 
in lieu of water, which is not good, while the beer is light and health- 
giving. Although in latitude a little above forty-eight degrees north, 
the city is very hot in summer, with cool nights, subject to sudden 
changes due to its nearness to the Alps. A swift river, the Isar (pro- 
nounced Eser), runs through the city, and is spanned by a fine bridge, 
which, as a point of view, is a source of perpetual delight as the swift, 
lightish-green water tumbles and foams under its wide arches. Across 
the bridge, at the head of this wide, beautiful street, which extends into 
the heart of the city, stands the temple of art called the Maximilianeum, 
with its grand historic gallery of paintings and other art-treasures. 
Facing this street there are, architecturally, many fine public buildings 
besides the one just mentioned (which is situated on the hill at the head 
of it), including the National Museum, State Building, Post-Office, Royal 
Theatre, and the Palace (a copy of the Pitti palace in Florence, but not 
having, like the latter, a commanding position and vast substructure 
it fails to impress the beholder as does the great original). The hand- 
maids of art have worked happily together in their efforts in this city. 
Architecture, painting, and sculpture have been combined to please the 
eye and gratify the sense of beauty. Ruler and people have pulled to- 
gether,— one with taste and judgment, and the other by loyal support of 
labor and money,—and the result is an attractive city, drawing together 
lovers of the beautiful from all parts of the world. Upon days when 
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the National Museum is open its vast halls are filled with people, both 
soldiers and citizens, young and old, male and female, for the great 
historic frescoes that decorate the walls stimulate their patriotism, and 
the success in war justifies their pride. The collections of arms, innu- 
merable fabrics, industrial products of every kind, even to children’s 
toys, the royal beds of state, the laces, dresses, jewels, stained glass, 
furniture, porcelain, musical instruments, books, and whatever can 
gratify even vanity, are here assembled and arranged in scientific order, 
so that every article can be passed in review in the most orderly and 
satisfactory manner. In the basement of this building, upon one side 
of the entrance, the many remains of pagan Rome are collected, and on 
the other whatsoever relates to Christian observances, churches, and 
ecclesiastical matters. The museum has also a small room on the 
ground-floor, a sort of chamber of horrors, into which not many enter, 
for all causes of human pride, glorification, and vanity are squelched and 
left behind or crushed out. Once a man enters there he comes out 
pained and mortified and filled with the most gloomy reflections. In 
this one room are gathered specimens of the instruments of torture 
made use of in past ages by inquisitors, by civil practice to extort 
secrets, and tear out human life by piecemeal or to wreck the frame 
by slow degrees and more than mortal agony. Great arm-chairs bris- 
tling with sharp spikes over every part of their structure, into which 
instrument of torture men were fastened, bolted, and locked. There 
are beds on which men were chained while a fire roasted their feet ; 
machines to wrench the arms and ankles out of joint; instruments to 
tear out the tongue; shackles that cripple forever the ankles; iron col- 
lers that choke and gore the neck and shoulders; in fact, every con- 
ceivable instrument that fiendish ingenuity could devise are here dis- 
played. Many of these were used, under various pretexts, not so very 
long ago. It is not often that authorities freely display to their subjects 
such evidences of religious and civil progress, in order that they may bless 
their present rulers and the happier days upon which they have fallen. 

The soldiers one sees in Bavaria are men of fine physique, but they 
do not appear to be as well set up and as smart-looking‘as are those in 
some other parts of Germany ; still, their history shows that they are a 
sturdy race and hard fighters. Their coats, or tunics, are of a light- 
blue color, as well as the trousers,—a style of uniform not as agreeable 
to the eye as the combination of dark-blue coat and light-blue trousers. 
Helmets are used, and the troops have the new rifle. The barracks are 
finer than are usually seen in Germany. They are constructed for the 
occupation of the soldiers, with the stables of the mounted troops on 
the ground-floor. 

There is an extensive drill-ground in front of the great national 
monument, the colossal Bavaria and the Doric Hall of Fame, Rumes- 
halle, where an army corps can be manceuvred. 
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As the weather in August is hot and cool beer a necessity, since the 
water from the Alps is not considered good, perhaps a few words upon 
this great specialty of Munich may prove acceptable. In the first 
place it is good; it is also very abundant and cheap, and evidently 
health-giving, as it is used by all ages, all classes, and at all seasons, 
and in all places. There are a great number of breweries distinguish- 
able one from another, and each person may indulge his preferences. 
We visited several times in the evening the Hofbrauhause, or Royal 
Brewery. Every table, nook, and corner was occupied, mainly by 
laboring men; in the court and open space well-dressed people took a 
mug of beer standing, gentlemen and ladies using the top of an up- 
turned barrel as a table. Of course there were smoking and talking 
in all directions, but the utmost propriety and good order prevailed 
among all classes, whether in blouses or broadcloth. The cost of a mug 
of beer is less than that of soda-water with us, and the mug used con- 
tained full measure, a litre or half-litre,—a litre being slightly less than 
a quart. The streets surrounding this brewery were narrow and not 
inviting, but no disturbance and no noise was seen or heard. Across 
one of the streets and near at hand were restaurants or fine rooms, 
where one more fastidious or more particular could sit in comparative 
comfort and take his or her beer at leisure. We spent an afternoon 
and evening at the Lowenbrau-Keller, where there was a military band 
playing, and many of the principal people came and went, sitting, dis- 
coursing with friends, taking their beer or other refreshments from the 
restaurant. An admission fee is paid for the benefit of the band, and 
whatever is ordered is paid ‘for at the table. This custom of meeting 
at the gardens in the warm evenings tends to quiet enjoyment, and is 
useful socially ; it broadens the sympathies, and in this happy country 
one can drink beer and still retain all the Christian virtues. We found 
a restaurant on Maximilian Strasse near our hotel, where we were well 
served at almost any hour with whatever we required. ‘The waiters 
were all girls, and the most swift, skillful, and satisfactory that I have 
everseen. There was no nonsense or dilly-dallying ; they went quickly 
and intelligently about their work in a business-like way, giving no 
thought, apparently, to any subject except the matter in hand. They 
were polite ard respectful, but would not permit themselves to be 
diverted from their work. There was no delay when a stranger came 
in, looking from one to another, as much as to say, Who is going to 
attend to the stranger? but instantly the one in that section, and the 
tables seemed to be divided off among them, was at his side with the 
bill of fare or carte, and a polite inquiry as to what was his pleasure. 
They were all of medium size, young and sprightly, and darted about 
as deftly and noiselessly as spirits. Each wore a little bag suspended 
at the belt holding the change; pay for everything ordered was made 
to the girl; whatever she ordered over the counter was evidently 
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charged to her, which she finally settled. They were accurate and 
honest in their calculations, and in this they differed decidedly from 
many other waiters we encountered on our travels. Their appearance, 
manners, neatness, cheerful healthy looks, proved that they were worthy, 
nice girls, selected for their expertness and qualifications for this service. 
This place was not kept open late at night, but closed early, as the cus- 
tom is with many restaurants of the kind in that country. All dishes 
and wines were reasonable and satisfactory ; a small fee is given to each 
waiter, a custom prevailing throughout Germany. No matter how 
small, it is most thankfully and gracefully received, the waiters having 
too much politeness usually to show any disappointment if too small. 
The table-waiters are evidently selected from a rather superior class, 
very much above common laborers, and in manners can easily rival the 
average customer upon whom they wait. However, it is observed that 
the waiters in the old country are treated with much more civility and 
politeness than they are in England or in the United States. So far as 
I observed this rule held with all kinds of service everywhere. There 
is an absence of familiarity, but a good deal of formality and polite- 
ness; good manners on the part of both employer and employed are 
the rule. The manners of people in the railway-trains, hotels, street- 
cars, galleries, and public places are very quiet and even refined. Loud 
talking, wrangling, laughing, and noisiness, the coarse-voiced, con- 
spicuous conduct, are permitted only to foreigners ; when seen in them, 
these peculiarities are passed over with a look, a shrug, or a smile that 
is intended to speak volumes. There are so many things of. great 
interest in Munich that one is tempted to launch out into a general 
history in detail of their special features in this relation ; but all that is 
aimed at is to give the impressions made on the transient visitor. This 
may aid others to determine whether it would warrant so great an 
undertaking for a similar result. 

The Maximilianeum, on the upper floor, contains a vestibule and 
two galleries, in which are hung thirty large modern historical paint- 
ings of the world’s great events. As a source of real pleasure I saw 
nothing anywhere that so well repaid the study I was able to give 
as this famous collection. Cabanel’s “ Fall of Man” and Miiller’s 
“Entry of Mahomet into Mecca” are on the walls of this vestibule. 
Richter’s “Construction of the Pyramids,” at the right hand in the 
left gallery, makes a lasting impression, and calls one back many times. 
Kaulbach’s “ Battle of Salamis,” on an immense canvas in the centre 
of one side, takes one by storm ; it is an amazing effort. “The Age of 
Pericles,” “The Olympian Games,” “ Alexander the Great at Susa,” 
and “ The Fall of Carthage” are all pleasing and great pictures. “The 
Battle of the Arminius” is a vast scene of hideous slaughter that must 
impress one with lasting horror. In the gallery, as we enter from the 
vestibule, we first see on the right “ The Battle of Leipzig,” and next, 
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“The Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown.” Washington is in the 
foreground and can be recognized; but the high ramparts of a great — 
fortress bristling with cannon are lifted in the air behind him, and fill 
us with wonder at the astonishing imagination of the artist, Hess ; but 
then this event is in our history, is emphasized by a great future, and 
Washington is in it; and probably there is as much truth in this tre- 
mendous fortress at Yorktown as there is in any of the others, whose 
powerful conceptions and idealizations fill us with delight,—so let it 
pass without carping. Piloty’s “Queen Elizabeth Reviewing and 
Inspiriting her English Troops, when Threatened by the Spanish 
Armada,” appears to be a great work. The heroic queen is so repre- 
sented as to make a lasting impression on the beholder. It is not prac- 
ticable to mention all the great paintings that adorn these walls, but they 
appear worthy of their places, though they represent events in European 
history of much less interest to us. In the outer gallery, or wing, are 
busts of philosophers and the great men of all nations. There are also 
fine pictures in Mosaics. So much for the Maximilianeum, and bid- 
ding it adieu let us get out into the open air, for this building is kept 
closely shut, so that we are nearly suffocated. At the other end of the 
great Isar Bridge we stop to admire the colossal statue and monument 
to Maximilian II. in the middle of the street, and then take a tram- 
car around to Ludwig Strasse, and take a survey of the Battle Monu- 
ment, or great arch, across the street, in imitation of that of Constantine 
in Rome. It is a grand structure, and we are never tired of looking at 
it. Then slowly we turn back to our hotel, past the Royal Library 
building, Gymnasium, the smaller palace, Royal Garden, the palace 
and its grounds, the Royal Church, the Hall of Heroes with its statues, 
again to the Max Joseph Platz, its monument, the Royal Theatre with 
its fine columns, the Royal Post-office also, and finally we drop into a 
seat in our favorite restaurant just at hand, and set to work to restore 
exhausted nature and take a good rest. 

The old Pinakothek, or repository of paintings, is said to contain some 
fourteen hundred pictures, arranged in many cabinets chronologically. 
It will take a day to see how they are arranged, and to walk through 
all the rooms, possibly fixing here and there the attention on a few 
striking pictures; but one must return many days, and study care- 
fully all the schools, to fix in the mind and carry away a good knowl- 
edge, or even a lasting impression, of the wealth of this great gallery. 
After that, there is another vast structure called the New Pinakothek, 
or repository of modern pictures, some of them of transcendent interest, 
as, for instance, “The Deluge,” by Schorn; K. Piloty’s “Sene by 
the Corpse of Wallenstein,” and his “Thusnelda in the Triumphal 
Procession of Germanicus ;” Kaulbach’s “ Destruction of Jerusalem’ 
and the “Entombment,” by Fischer. Here are battle scenes, and 
hundreds of others impossible to mention. What an endless study is 
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here demanded! One’s eyes give out, and the heat and air are intoler- 
able ; let us get outside of all this and, by way of contrast, look at the 
architecture. The tram-cars will soon bring us to the great bronze 
obelisk, a mormument to the fallen soldiers made from captured guns, 
standing in the Carolinem Platz. From here we have a view, and can 
soon approach the great gate or classical Propylea in the Kénig’s Platz, 
and as we survey its fine proportions we are filled with admiration. At 
our right stands the Glyptothek, or Hall of Statuary, with its classical 
portico and columns, balanced on our left across the square by the grand 
Art Exhibition building. The Glyptothek is a repository of ancient 
statuary. Let us enter and take a look ; weare directed to begin at the 
left. The halls are arranged around a court, and one passes them 
en suite unti] we come out at a door opposite the place we entered from 
the vestibule. The halls are named from their contents, as the Assyrian, 
the Egyptian, the Incunabula, or cradle specimens of the art, Aiginetan 
Hall, of great importance, Hall of Apollo, Bacchus, of the Children of 
Niobe, Hall of the Gods, of the Trojans, of the Heroes, of the Romans 
of Colored Sculptures, and Hall of Modern Masters. This collection 
contains many antique originals, and is considered a very important 
one. Sculpture requires, for its thorough appreciation, constant study 
and many returns to the same work. It is a pleasure to detect resem- 
blances between the ancients and moderns, especially where their like- 
nesses can be compared. Thus by association are retained not a few 
faces, and an added interest and life is given to ancient portraiture. 
The exposition of modern paintings in the art building opposite the 
Glyptothek is not one of much importance. I may be wrong, but the 
opinion was forced upon me that Munich is on the decline as a living 
art-producing centre; its great masters are gone, and have not been 
replaced ; Berlin and other great capitals draw their successors away. 
Bavaria is practically a province of Germany, and its relative impor- 
tance is much diminished. : 

The celebrated bronze foundry at Munich, of course, had to be 
visited. It involved a tram-car ride and considerable walking. On 
arriving we were given a man to show us over the works and to explain 
to us the entire process. Many models familiar to our eyes were stand- 
ing about under sheds and slight protections. Some important works 
were in hand, and we had an opportunity of examining the details that 
attend the execution of these great works of art. We recalled the efforts 
of Clark Mills to establish something in this line just outside of Washing- 
ton City, and his melancholy history of public indifference, private 
disappointment, and the consequent loss which followed his attempt. 
Our time as art producers at home has not yet come; we have not yet 
severed our leading-strings from the old country. Still, there is nothing 
forbidding about that, for art is the last fruit of the flower of progress. 
After the rise of princely art, look out for the decline of manly strength 
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and national vitality ; for when a nation has achieved all that is possible . 
on its outward history, it says to its soul, Take thine ease, let us proceed 
to call in the designers and the artists: we are rich, let us embellish our 
possessions, let us enjoy what the gods have given us, for to-morrow we 
die. In this remote Bavaria a Yankee named Thompson, afterwards 
Count Rumford, discovered a field for his talents and ingenuity, and 
the man that added so much to comfort and convenience in domestic 
life everywhere has a monument here. Thompson, Franklin, and Rit- 
tenhouse were our earliest philosophers in material things ; each, like 
the prophets of old, were more honored abroad, perhaps, than in their 
own country. Being as we were at the starting-point for the Passion 
Play at Ober-Ammergai, it may be asked how we could resist the spirit 
that moved the vast tide of travel thither. In answer it must be said 
that we had no tickets secured in advance, and, consequently, no lodging 
provided in the small town in case we visited it. An official just re- 
turned informed me that he had secured lodgings in a carpenter’s shop, 
and however appropriate that may seem under the circumstances, it was 
not inviting, and the journey could not be made without great discom- 
fort ; besides, let us say, with due reverence, that the multitude, who 
were curious to see the Passion and Sacrifice of our Lord turned into a 
spectacular money-making speculation, was too great for this small 
village, where this idea had had its recent revival, and still has wonder- 
ful success. But our stay in Munich had reached its close. Although 
the days were hot, the jostling crowd everywhere great, the hotel- 
keepers somewhat grasping, still Munich had been a blessing and a feast 
for the eyes, and a constant delight. Its money expended in all direc- 
tions for public purposes has not been wasted; it brings to the country 
a prodigious interest annually, and thirsty souls and bodies are both 
made satisfied and happy. Like Dresden, it is an economical place to 
live ; but it is much hotter in summer, though it has a far larger cata- 
logue of attractions. It is easily accessible to delightful summer resorts, 
with which Bavaria abounds, as the Bavarian Alps, Lake Constance, 
smaller lakes nearer at hand, not to mention innumerable other cool 
resorts throughout the Noric or the Eastern Alps. 


S. B. Hovasirp, 
Brigadier-General U.S.A. (retired). 


(To be continued.) 
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IN THE “NEVER NEVER COUNTRY.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE KIMBERLEY GOLD-FIELDS. 
(Continued from page 163.) 


Bristot Briw’s “humpy,” though roomier than the majority of habi- 
tations in the Gully, was by no means the place one would have chosen 
for the performance of a surgical operation. The space was limited, 
the light was bad. At the far end of the rude dwelling lay the wounded 
man prone upon his back in the condition of profound prostration in- 
duced by excessive loss of blood. On one side knelt Helen, still com- 
pressing the brachial artery ; on the other stood Harte, his stern face 
set and gloomy, watching Le Harne as he rapidly prepared the instru- 
ments and other accessories, while gathered around the door of the 
humpy were groups of miners anxiously awaiting the doctor’s verdict. 
Everything being ready, Le Harne cut down through the tissues and 
laid bare the injured artery. He picked out the coagulum of blood 
and a few fragments of cloth from the wound, and skilifully passing 
two ligatures, one above and one below the aperture, in the arterial 
tunics, he secured the vessel in the wound, and then divided it between 
the ligatures. 

“ We have two things to fear now,” he said, as he finished dressing 
the wound, “ gangrene and secondary hemorrhage ; but as the humerus 
is intact and there are no complications, I do not think we need antici- 
pate the former. The chief danger we have to apprehend is secondary 
hemorrhage. But with careful nursing I think we shall be able to 
pull him through. If you will arrange the nursing,” he continued to 
Harte, “I will go back and prepare some stimulants.” And giving 
such general directions as he considered necessary, Le Harne took his 
leave. 

“ Now,” said Harte, shutting the door and addressing Helen and 
Bristol Bill, “the first thing I want to know is how did this affair 
happen ?” 

Helen told how she had been for a walk with Lyndon as far as 
the clump of myall, and how she had left him seated on the rock. She 
stated that she had not got more than a hundred yards away when she 
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heard the shot. The sound had appeared to come from the immediate , 
neighborhood of the spot she had just left, but a sharp bend in the 

path hid the place from view. An uneasy feeling in her mind that 

something was wrong had prompted her to return, and she had found 

Lyndon bleeding and insensible at the foot of the rock on which she 

had left him a few moments before. 

“T’d jest finished my pipe,” said Bristol Bill, “and was comin’ up 
to the ‘Dawn’ when I heerd a gun. Like the young lady here, I 
couldn’t see nothin’, the road bein’ so powerful full o’ turns. But as 
I got round the big rock yonder I seen her white dress as she come 
down the path from the ‘Dawn,’ and the next minute I heerd her 
skreek, and I knowed somethin’ was wrong. I run up to her, and 
when I seen how things was I give the coo-ee that brought the chaps 
down. Mor’n that I know nothin’ and see nothin.” 

For a moment Harte was silent. Then turning to Bristol Bill, he 
said, “ There’s somethin’ back o’ this that we must find out. Just ask 
the boys outside to step up to the ‘Dawn.’ [I'll join ’em in a minute, 
and at the meetin’ we’ll see what’s to be done.” To Helen he said, “ Of 
course, I’m goin’ to nurse him, miss: I’m his mate as you know; but I 
want to step down to the lower camp for a bit, and I’d feel obliged if 
you’d sit by him till I get back.” 

“ Willingly,” replied Helen. “I intend to share the nursing with 
you, for he will need all the attention we can give him.” 

Harte shook her hand in silence and then stepped softly out on his 
way to the lowercamp. Meanwhile the miners of the upper camp ac- 
companied Bristol Bill in a body to the “Golden Dawn,” where during 
Harte’s absence the event of the night became the subject of an animated 
conversation. Lyndon had been such an universal favorite in the camp 
that every man experienced a desire to avenge the outrage. The general 
consensus of opinion inclined to the belief that Ricardo was the assassin. 
His hatred of Lyndon had long been a matter of notoriety, and this fact 
alone was, in the minds of the excited miners, sufficient to condemn him 
without further proof. Such an unanimity of suspicion would, in 
many communities, have procured Ricardo a long rope and a short 
shrift without any preliminaries whatever. But the Australian bush- 
man, though in many respects a wild and lawless fellow, is at heart 
opposed to mob law, and the swift judicial methods of Judge Lynch 
are rarely resorted to even in the remotest settlements, in the absence of 
direct proof of guilt. Still, there were not a few at the meeting who 
maintained that the evidence was strong enough to warrant them in 
hanging Ricardo to the nearest tree, and Blue Peter intimated, with 
many wholly unnecessary expletives, that it would be well for the lower 
camp, on purificatory principles, to hang half a dozen more of the in- 
habitants along with him while they were about it. The discussion 
was at its height when Harte entered. 
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“ Boys,” he said, as he took his seat, “ I asked you for to come up 
here to-night, so’s we might talk over this affair and see what was to be 
done. If any of you has anythin’ to say I’d like to hear it.” Where- 
upon up rose an American miner,—a sallow, attenuated individual with 
a sepulchral voice, who represented the party advocating the immediate 
hanging of Ricardo. 

“We all know that the young Britisher hadn’t an enemy in the 
camp outside of Ricardo,” he said with peculiar intonation, “ and some 
of us have heard Ricardo say down in the ‘ Nugget’ that he would get 
square for that knock-down he got some day. Maybe this ain’t 
evidénce, but I’d plank my bottom dollar on the notion that Ricardo 
done the shooting, and there’s lots more of my way of thinking. I 
ain’t got nothing to say ag’enst this country nor its ways. The country’s 
used me well and I’m doing well in it. But its away behind America 
in some things. Why, Lord bless me, out in Arizona we’d have had 
that Ricardo comfortably hung half an hour ago, and I move we 
nominate a committee of four to go down and hang him right away.” 

“T second that there motion,” said Blue Peter with a 
tremendous oath, amid a chorus of “ Bravo, Yank !” 

“ Boys,” said Harte, rising, “ you all know that Lyndon is my 
mate. Me and him has been through thick and thin together for four 
years now, and I’d sooner lose my right arm than see him die. 
You all know, too, that I don’t, and never did, take no stock in that 
d——d Portuguee. If I know for certain that he done the shootin’, I’d 
kill him in his tracks same as I would a prowlin’ dingo. But I ain’t 
certain. I’ve been down to the ‘ Nugget,’ and Ricardo is in bed; I 
seen him there. He says he’s got fever and ague, and Stumpy Tom 
he says his partner’s never been outside the ‘ Nugget’ since mornin’. 
Like the rest of you, I’ve a strong notion he’s lyin’. But I will not 
act on a notion, and I’Il tell you why. Once down to Victoria I was 
the cause of gettin’ an innocent man twenty years. I swore to what I 
thought was right, but years afterwards I accidentally found out I was 
wrong. But it was too late then: the man had died in prison, and I 
ain’t felt easy in my mind since. So I move we wait for a day or two 
till my partner gets his senses again. He may have seen somethin’ 
before he was shot. Meantime, let us do what we can to find out more 
about the case.” 

Harte’s motion was received with a hum of disapproval. Then 
“the Professor” arose. “Gentlemen,” he said in his calm, clear 
voice, “let me say a few words. Harte is right. In view of the 
wide-spread popularity of our injured friend, suspicion is not un- 
naturally directed to the only man who is known to have borne him 
any ill-will. But remember that mere suspicion unsupported by any- 
thing of a tangible nature is not evidence,—not even circumstantial 
evidence. I perhaps speak feelingly, for in years gone by I myself 
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was the victim of a foul and unjust suspicion. But no matter. There 
is a great deal of mystery in this case, and an accused person is, I be- 
lieve, always entitled to the benefit of the doubt. Do not let passion . 
and prejudice rob you of your sense of justice. The spirit of the laws 
which govern the more settled districts in this great country should 
prevail even in this remote spot. In a few days representatives of 
those laws in the person of a resident magistrate and a posse of mounted 
police will arrive here. In the mean time Ricardo can be watched, 
and if at any time he should attempt to leave the Gully or any evi- 
dence be forthcoming against him, he can be arrested to await his trial 
before a properly constituted legal tribunal. In seconding Harte’s 
motion, let me beg of you not to proceed to any act of violence on 
mere suspicion.” 

Again a hum of disapproval arose, but such was the influence of 
the two last speakers in the camp that the course they advocated was 
eventually adopted, much to the disgust of the individual known as 
Yank, who remarked to Blue Peter over a friendly “nobbler” of 
whiskey that it was a “ tarnation swindle they hadn’t hung that ugly son 
of a gun of a Portuguee at first and done all the talking afterwards.” 

During Harte’s absence Helen busied herself in carrying out the 
doctor’s instructions, and having made her patient as comfortable as the 
ascetic simplicity of Bristol Bill’s domestic arrangements would admit, 
she shaded the light of the sputtering lamp from his face and sat down 
in the semi-darkness beside his bed. 

The reaction from the shock of the wound was accompanied by 
pronounced feverish symptoms, and as the night wore on the sick man 
grew restless with the excitement of delirium. In his wanderings a 
woman’s name was continually on his lips. Helen felt a momentary 
pang of jealousy at the discovery that in spite of their close friendship 
another woman had always been uppermost in his thoughts, but she 
dismissed it as unworthy of her. 

“Tt is better so,” she thought, sadly ; “if he had cared for me my 
happiness would have been too great.” 

She took his burning hand between her cool palms, and with the 
name “ Edith” still on his lips he sank into a troubled sleep. A few 
minutes later she heard Harte’s footsteps returning from the ‘‘ Golden 
Dawn,” and she stole softly from the side of the sleeping man to meet 
him at the door. 

“Now, miss,” said Harte, “you’d better go back to the ‘ Dawn’ 
and get some rest ; it’s nigh onto midnight now. I?ll sit with him till 
daybreak, and if anythin’ serious should turn up, I’ll send the black 
boy Jim up for the doctor.” 

“ Before I go I want you to tell me one thing, Harte,” said Helen, 
“ He was delirious all the evening until he fell asleep a few minutes ago, 
and all the time he called upon the name of Edith. Who is Edith?” 
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“Well, miss,” replied Harte, “it’s rather a long story, but Tl 
make it as short as I can for you. You see a couple o’ years back me 
and Frank and another chum by the name o’ Villiers took a mob o’ 
cattle out to the Murchison. The squatter at Wollattara Station— 
Silas Barham, him as owns the station on Damper Creek—asked us to 
stay a month or two at his house. He had a daughter Edith, one o’ 
the bonniest girls I ever set eyes on. I noticed afore long that she 
was powerful gone on Frank,—he always was a takin’ chap with 
women, was Frank,—and Frank, too, on her for that matter, and they 
used to spend hours playin’ the piano and readin’ together when me 
and the squatter was talkin’ about sheep and cattle and such-like. By 
and by. the squatter begun to notice this too. Now, old Barham 
was one of the richest men in the colony. He had come out in the 
early days with nothing, and had made his pile, and if there was one 
thing he loved more than his daughter it was his money. When 
we was out ridin’ together on the plains he often used to talk to me of 
his plans and schemes. 

“Speakin’ of his daughter one day, he said he calculated to take her 
down in a year or two to Melbourne, where she had been to school, and 
he reckoned what with her looks and his money she’d make a good 
match. He’s a blunt, plain-speakin’ chap, is Barham, and when he 
found out Frank and Edith was sweet on one another, he just called 
Frank aside and told him straight that he’d not allow no man to marry 
his daughter for her money. We was in the stock-yard at the time, and 
when old Barham spoke I seen the blood mount into Frank’s face, 
and I guessed what the old man was: driving at. The hint that he 
was after the girl for her money stung Frank like the lash of a stock- 
whip, for if there is a thing he don’t care a curse about it’s money. I 
expected some hot words from him, but instead he just turned to me 
and said, quite cool-like,— 

“*« Henry, my boy, just saddle up the horses, will you. This indi- 
vidual has been so accustomed to the society of people of his own sor- 
did stamp that he is quite unable to distinguish a gentleman when he 
meets one.’ And with that he turns his back on the squatter and walks 
away. Half an hour later we were on our way to the coast, without 
ever speakin’ a word of farewell to Barham or Miss Edith. We had 
p’r’aps gone about four miles when I found I’d left my pipe behind, 
so Frank and Villiers just went slowly ahead while I loped back for 
the pipe. Miss Edith seen me enter the stock-yard and she come out. 
‘Is it really true he is going away? she said, and there was tears in 
her eyes as she spoke. ‘ Yes, miss,’ says I, ‘it’s trueenough.’ ‘ Well,’ 
says she, ‘give him this,’ and she gave me her handkerchief, ‘ and tell 
him I'll never—never forget him.’ 

“'That’s over two years ago now. We come up to the Kimberley 
from the South, and from there to this place. When the Gully got 
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into full swing, old Barham, seeing a chance to make more money, . 
come up from the Murchison and started a station on Damper Creek. 
Three months ago he went South to bring his daughter up to live with 
him, and Bill Stokes, who come through from the coast a week since, 
tells me she’s there now. Frank heard this the other day, and that’s 
what perhaps put her in his thoughts.” 

Harte ceased ; then, in a firm and decided voice, Helen said,— 

“ Harte, he desires to see her, and he shall see her if I can accom- 
plish it. I will go down to Damper Creek and tell her of his condi- 
tion, and if she cares for him as you say, she will return with me and 
help us nurse him back to health and strength.” 

The bushman gazed curiously into the earnest face of this singular 
woman, who thus calmly proposed to undertake a journey across one 
hundred and fifty miles of desert to bring a rival to the bedside of the 
man she loved. His keen perception, trained in the hard school of the 
bush to a close observance of every individual with whom he: came in 
contact, had long ago discerned her growing attachment for Lyndon, 
jealously as she had guarded the secret, and, though he could not fathom 
the motive of her present determination, his admiration for the self- 
abnegation it implied was not one whit the less. 

“Tt’s a stiff journey, miss,—one hundred and fifty miles, and the 
water-holes is empty,” he said, hoping to dissuade her from what he 
considered a fool-hardy venture. 

“Yes, yes; I know,” she interrupted, with a slight gesture of im- 
patience. ‘“ But think how pleased he will be to see her, and so unex- 
pectedly too. If it were twice as far I would go. Give me the black 
boy Jim to look after the horses and prepare the meals, and with a few 
directions from you I can make the journey.” 

Harte, seeing that opposition was useless, proceeded to explain the 
topography of the district. “The lay of the country ain’t easy to 
get on to,” he said. ‘These mountains here run this way.” And 
he described a huge crescent on the ground, marking the salient points 
with a stick. “If we could make Damper Creek as the crow flies it 
wouldn’t be much over fifty miles, but the other side of the gully is 
too steep to be crossed anywheres. If you could follow the bed of 
the creek you might p’r’aps find water, but ten miles from here the 
bed is too rough for anything but a pack-train, and you’d easy lose a 
day in time. So you’d better follow the track around his side o’ the 
gully till you get behind the big rock away off there in the bend, where 
it crosses the ranges to the plains. Then you strike almost due 
north’ard across the desert until you get around the other end of the 
ranges where the creek loses itself in the plain. Passin’ round the 
end o’ the ranges you strike due south one hundred miles,—but Jim, 
he knows the way ; you trust to him, and you’ll get through all right. 
I reckon you'll be wantin’ to start about daybreak, so we’d better say 
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good-night now. You'll need all the rest you can get, for it’s a hard 
journey for a woman.” 

Helen shook the huge hand of the bushman, and, with a last peep 
at the recumbent form of Lyndon, took her way up the cliff. 

Next morning she arose before sunrise, and, mounted on one of 
Bristol Bill’s sturdy pack-horses, set out on her self-imposed journey, 
accompanied by the black boy Jim. 


v. 


It is noon at Damper Creek Station. The sun beats down from the 
incandescent sky, and all 


ss the landscape indistinctly glares 
Through a pale steam.’ 


Silas Barham’s homestead, half-hidden by a grove of sandal-wood in 
a bend of the creek, is sheltered from the sultry noontide glare. Its 
verandas are covered with trailing vines of the leafy passion plant, and 
beneath their grateful shade is a young girl half-sitting, half-reclining 
in asilken hammock. She is very beautiful, this daughter of the plains. 
Her fair face, framed in a nimbus of golden hair, is delicately lovely, 
and her eyes are of the deep azure tint of her native austral skies. 
With hands clasped behind her shapely head she swings lazily to and 
fro, gazing listlessly out upon the plain. 

As far as the eye can see the bush is burned brown and bare, for it 
is six months since rain fell, and the grass is all gone save in the vicin- 
ity of the creeks and water-holes, where the thirsty cattle lie all day. In 
the north the blue peak of an outspur of the ranges is faintly visible 
against the sky; in the south the smoke of a distant bush-fire hangs 
upon the horizon in a sullen cloud. There a “thin red line” of flame 
is marching ever onward through the parched forest,—destruction in 
its van, devastation in its train. 

Among the stones of the creek the nimble lizard, in his gaudy garb 
of emerald and bronze, darts to and fro like a streak of living flame, 
and the iguana basking on the scorching rock utters a curious crooning 
ery of delight, for to them heat is life and fierce rays fire their torpid 
blood ; but the whip-bird droops his tired wing upon the bough and 
sounds no more his metallic note ; the sibillant monotone of the cicada 
is no longer heard ; an oppressive silence reigns in the solitudes of the 
bush, and wearied Nature sleeps. 

Suddenly the familiar landscape changes as if by enchantment. 
The arid expanse beyond the creek becomes a verdant plain, dotted with 
browsing herds. A limpid lake, with silvery waters rippling to the 
breath of gentle zephyrs, laps the green banks of dewy lawns, where 
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splashing fountains play and sparkle in the sunlight and graceful palms | 
bend their lofty heads to the breeze. 


‘‘ The misted purple of the mountain peak 
Looks far ethereal,” ! 


and slowly melts into the distance. 

Like a vision from the “ Arabian Nights” rise marble mosques and 
minarets, and the hundred spires and domes of an Oriental city. It is 
the mocking mirage of the desert, soon to vanish in a trembling haze, 
yet, while it lasts, clear and distinct with the delusive semblance of 
realjty. 

The young girl springs from the hammock, and, shading her eyes 
with her hands, gazes at the fairy picture in rapt delight. 

“Mr, Dunn! oh, Mr. Dunn!” she calls to the foreman, who is en- 
joying a siesta in a cool corner at the far end of the porch, “ come and 
look at this wonderful mirage !” 

The sight of a mirage is no novelty to the old bushman, the greater 
part of whose life has been spent in the “ Never Never Country,” but 
to gratify his young mistress he comes forward from his shady nook 
to look at Nature’s transformation scene. 

“Ts it not wonderful?” the young girl says. ‘ Look how clearly 
defined those towers and palaces are! A Moslemcity,too! Just such 
an one as I imagine Bagdad to have been in the golden prime of the 
good Haroun-al-Raschid. I almost fancy I can hear the voice of the 
muezzin from yonder lofty mosque calling the faithful to prayer! And 
see beneath that large stone archway two a are riding. How 
strangely real it all seems!” 

“JT don’t know nothing about no Bagdad nor no faithful, Miss 
Edith,” says the old bushman, whose mind is absolutely impervious to 
poetic allusion; “ but them horsemen is real; they don’t belong to no 
mirredge, they don’t. They’re movin’ this way, too; and when the 
mirredge is gone you’ll see they'll be left on the plain.” 

Even as he speaks the outlines of the mirage become blurred and 
indistinct, and the phantom city vanishes as quickly as it appeared. The 
faint outline of the solitary peak again looms up above the northern 
horizon, but the two figures are still seen moving across the plain. The 
young girl runs into the house, and returning with a pair of small field- 
glasses, she quickly levels them at the distant objects. 

“‘ Why, one is a woman,” she says, in astonishment, “and the other 
a black fellow. They are heading for the creek.” 

And in another half-hour two dust-begrimed travelers ride up to a 
large water-hole, where they and their jaded steeds halt to quench their 
thirst. Then, remounting, they cross the creek and make for the home- 
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stead. At the gate the horsewoman, throwing her bridle to the black 
fellow, again dismounts, and, walking up the pathway, ascends the steps 
of the veranda. 

“Have I the good fortune to meet Miss Barham?” she says, in 
rich, clear tones. 

“That is my name,” answers the squatter’s daughter. 

“T have come from the Gully,” continues the traveler, “to bring 
you news of one in whom, I am told, you take deep interest. I speak 
of Francis Lyndon. He lies wounded almost unto death at the Gully, 
and in his delirium he calls for you. His friend Harte told me you 
were here, and I came over to tell you of his condition, because I 
thought you might wish to see him before he dies, or to help me nurse 
him back to health should his life be spared. Will you-ride back with 
me ?” 

At the mention of Lyndon’s name Edith Barham’s fair face crim- 
sons with a tell-tale glow. Tender memories of a brief period of hap- 
piness in her life at Wollattara Station, when she first learned to love 
the handsome, careless Englishman, are awakened within her, and she 
feels that he is even dearer to her now than in those sunny days, two 
years ago, when they spent so many happy hours together by the reedy 
banks of the Murchison. Her father is away at the port awaiting the 
arrival by steamer of a mob of cattle for the station. She knows that 
he would never permit her to make the journey to Dirty Mary’s Gully, 
but her sense of filial duty is overwhelmed in her reawakened love ; 
and when she thinks of Lyndon lying wounded, perhaps dying, in the 
distant camp, a great yearning to be near him fills her breast. She 
turns to the messenger. 

“ Miss ” 

“Compton,” says the other; “but call me. Helen, please. We 
shall be very dear friends, I hope.” And she frankly extends her 
hand, which is as frankly clasped. 

“ Helen,” the squatter’s daughter says, simply, “I will return with 
you.” 

R. Moncxton-DEnE, 
Acting Hospital Steward U.S.A. 


Post Hospirat, Fort Ritzy, Kansas. 
(To be concluded.) 





WHAT THE FLEET-SURGEON SAW OF THE 
FIGHT IN MOBILE BAY, AUGUST, 1864, 
WHILST ON BOARD THE CONFEDERATE 
IRONCLAD “TENNESSEE.” 


We had been lying idly in Mobile Bay for many months on board 
the ironclad ram “ Tennessee,” whose fighting deck differed materially 
from that of the Federal monitors ; it resembled the inside of the hip- 
roof of a house rather than the “ cheese-box” of Ericsson’s “ Monitor.” 
On the Ist of August, 1864, we saw a decided increase in the Federal 
fleet, which was then listlessly at anchor outside of Fort Morgan, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, consisting of eight or ten wooden frigates, all 
stripped to a “girt-line” and clean for action; their topmasts sent 
down on deck and devoid of everything that seemed like extra rigging. 
They appeared like “ prize-fighters” ready for the “ring.” Then we 
knew that trouble was ahead, and wondered to ourselves why they did 
not enter the bay any day. On the 3d of August we noticed another 
accretion to the already formidable fleet; this was four strange-look- 
ing, long, black monsters, the new “ironclads,” and they were what 
the Federals had been so anxiously waiting for. At the distance of 
four miles their lengthy dark lines could only be distinguished from 
the sea, on which they sat motionless, by the continuous volume of thick 
smoke issuing from their low smoke-stacks, which appeared to come 
out of the ocean itself! These curious-looking crafts made their ad- 
vent on the evening of the 4th of August, and then we knew that the 
“ gauge of battle” was offered. 

We had been very uncomfortable for many weeks in our berths on 
board the “Tennessee,” in consequence of the prevailing heavy rains 
wetting the decks, and the terrible moist, hot atmosphere, simulating 
that oppressiveness which precedes a tornado. It was, therefore, im- 
possible to sleep inside; besides, from the want of properly-cooked 
food, and the continuous wetting of the decks at night, the officers and 
men were rendered desperate. We knew that the impending action 
would soon be determined one way or the other, and every one looked 
forward to it with a positive feeling of relief. 

I had been sleeping on the deck of the admiral’s cabin for two or 
three nights, when at daybreak, on the 5th of August, the old “ quarter- 
master” came down the ladder, rousing us up with his gruff voice, saying, 
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“ Admiral, the officer of the deck bids me report that the enemy’s fleet 
is under way.” Jumping up, still half asleep, we came on deck, and 
sure enough, there was the enemy heading for the “ passage” past the 
fort. The grand old admiral, of sixty years, with his countenance 
rigid and stern, showing a determination for battle in every line, then 
gave his only order, “Get under way, Captain Johnson ; head for the 
leading vessel of the enemy, and fight each one as they pass us.” The 
fort and fleet, by this time, had opened fire,‘and the “ Tennessee” re- 
plied, standing close in, and meeting the foremost vessels as they came 
up. We could see two long lines of “ men-of-war ;’ the innermost 
was composed of the four monitors, and the outer of the ten wooden 
frigates, all engaging the fort and fleet. Just at that moment we ex- 
pected the monitors to open fire upon us, there was a halt in the 
progress of the enemy’s fleet. We observed that one of the monitors 
was apparently at a stand-still; she “lay to” for a moment, seemed to 
reel, then slowly disappeared into the gulf. Immediately immense 
bubbles of steam, as large as cauldrons, rose to the surface of the 
water, and only eight human beings could be seen in the turmoil. 
Boats were sent to their rescue, both from the fort and fleet, and they 
were saved. Thus the monitor “Tecumseh,” at the commencement of 
the fight, struck by a torpedo, went to her fate at the bottom of the 
gulf, where she still lies. Sunk with her was her chivalric commander, 
T. A. M. Craven; the pilot, an engineer, and two seamen were the 
only survivors picked up by the Federal boats, and they were on duty 
in the “turret.” The pilot, with whom I some time afterwards con- 
versed with at Pensaeola on the subject, told me that when the vessel 
careened, so that water began to run in the mouth of the “ turret,” he 
and Captain Craven were on the “ladder” together, the captain on the 
top step, with the way open for his easy and honorable escape; the 
pilot said, “Go ahead, captain!” “No, sir!” replied Craven. “ After 
you, pilot! I leave my ship last.” Upon this the pilot sprang up, and 
the gallant Craven went down, sucked under in the vortex, thus sacri- 
ficing himself through a chivalric sense of duty. 

There was a dead silence on board of the “Tennessee ;” the men 
peered through the “ port-holes” at the awful catastrophe, and spoke to 
each other only in low whispers ; for they all knew that the same fate 
was, probably, awaiting us, for we were then directly over the “ tor- 
pedo-bed,” and, shut up tightly as we were in our “iron capsule,” in 
another moment it might prove our coffin. 

At this juncture the enemy’s leading vessel “backed water” and 
steered on one side, which arrested the progress of the whole squadron. 
But at this supreme moment the second vessel, Admiral Farragut’s 
“ flag-ship,” the “ Hartford,” forged ahead, and Farragut, showing the 
nerve and determination of the officer and the men, gave the order, 
“Dama the torpedoes! Go ahead!” and away he went, crushing 
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through their “ bed” to victory and renown. Some of the officers told . 

me afterwards that they could hear the torpedoes snapping under the 

bottoms of their ships, and that they expected every moment to be 
blown into high air. 

The slightest delay at that time on the part of Farragut, subject as 
he was to the terrible fire of the fort and the fleet, would have been 
disaster, defeat, and the probable loss of his entire squadron, but he 
proved to be the man for the emergency. 

We in the “ Tennessee,” advancing very slowly at the rate of about 
two miles an hour, met the leading vessels of the enemy as they passed, 
and fought them face to face; but their fire was so destructive, con- 
tinuous, and severe that after we emerged from it there was nothing 
left standing as large as your little finger. Everything had been shot 
away, smoke-stack, boat davits, staunchion, and, in fact, “fore and aft,” 
our deck had been swept absolutely clean. A few of our men were 
slightly wounded, and when the last vessel had passed us and been fought 
in turn, we had been in action more than an hour and a half; and 
then the enemy’s fleet, somewhat disabled, of course, kept on up the 
bay and anchored about four miles away. So ended the first part of 
the fight. Farragut had already won half the battle; he had passed 
the fort and fleet, and had ten wooden vessels and three monitors left 
in good fighting trim. 

Neither the officers nor men of either fleet had as yet been to break- 
fast, and the order was given, “ Go to breakfast.” For us on the “ Ten- 
nessee,” to eat below was simply impossible, on account of the heat 
and humidity. The heat below was terrific; intense thirst universally 
prevailed. The men rushed to the “scuttle-butts” or water-tanks, and 
drank greedily. Soon “hard-tack” and coffee were furnished, the men 
all eating standing, creeping out of the “ ports” on the “ after-deck” to 
get a little fresh air, the officers going to the “ upper deck.” 

Admiral Buchanan—grim, silent, and rigid with prospective fight- 

ing—was “stumping” up and down the deck, lame from a wound 
received in his first engagement in the “ Merrimac,” and in about fifteen 
minutes we observed that, instead of heading for the safe “lee” of the 
fort, our iron prow was poiuted for the enemy’s fleet. Suppressed 
exclamations were beginning to be heard from the officers and crew: 
“ The old admiral has not had his fight out yet,—he is heading for that 
big fleet ; he will get his fill of it up there!” 
* Slowly and gradually this fact became apparent to us, and I, being 
on his staff and in close association with him, ventured to ask him, 
“ Are you going into that fleet, admiral?” “TI am, sir!” was his reply. 
Without intending to be heard by him, I said to an officer standing 
near me, “ Well, we’ll never come out of there whole ’ But Buchanan 
had heard my remark, and, turning round, said sharply, “That’s my 
lookout, sir.” And now began the second part of the fight. 
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I may as well explain here why he did this much-criticised and 
desperate deed of daring. He told me his reasons long afterwards as 
follows: He had only had six hours’ coal on board, and he intended to 
expend that in fighting. He did not mean to be trapped like a rat in 
a hole, and made to surrender without a struggle. Then he meant to 
go to the “lee” of the fort and assist General Page in the defense of 
the place. This calculation was unluckily prevented by the shooting 
away of the rudder-chains of the “'Tennessee” in this second engage- 
ment. 

As we approached the enemy’s fleet, one after another of Farragut’s 
ten wooden frigates swept out in a wide circle, and by the time we 
reached the point where the monitors were, a huge leading frigate was 
coming at the rate of ten miles an hour, a column of white foam formed 
of the “ dead-water” piled in front of its bows many feet high. Heavy 
cannonading from the monitors was going on at this time, when the 
leading wooden vessel came rapidly bearing down on us, bent on the 
destruction of the formidable “ ram,” which we on board of the “ Ten- 
nessee” fully realized as the supreme moment of the test of our strength. 
We had escaped from the “torpedo-bed” safe and “on top,” and were 
now to take our chances of being “run under” by the heavy wooden 
frigates that were fast nearing us. Each vessel had her bows heavily 
ironed for the purpose of cutting down and sinking the “ Tennessee,” 
as such were the orders of Admiral Farragut. 

Captain Johnson, in the “ pilot-house,” gave the word to officers 
and men: “Steady yourself when she strikes! Stand by and be 
ready!” Not a word was heard on the deck under its shelving roof, 
where the officers and men, standing by their guns, appeared silent and 
rigid, awaiting their fate. Captain Johnson then shouted out, “ We 
are all right; they can never run us under now!” As he spoke the 
leading vessel had struck against our “ overhang” with tremendous 
impact, and had shivered its iron prow in the crash ; but only succeeded 
in whirling the “ Tennessee” around, as if it were swung on a pivot. 

I was sitting on the “ combing of the hatch,” having nothing to do 
as yet, a close observer, as each vessel in turn struck us, At the moment 
of impact they slid alongside of us, and our “ black wales” came in 
contact. At a distance of ten feet they poured their broadsides of 
twenty eleven-inch guns into us. This continued for more than an 
hour, and as each vessel “‘ rammed” the “ Tennessee” and slid alongside, 
they followed, discharging their broadsides fast and furious, so that thé 
noise was one continuous deafening roar. You could only hear voices 
when spoken close to the ear, and the reverberation was so great that 
bleeding at the nose was not infrequent. 

Soon the wounded began to pour down to me. Stripped to their 
waists, the white skins of the men exhibited curious dark-blue eleva- 
tions and hard spots. Cutting down to these I found that unburnt 
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cubes of cannon powder, that had poured into the ports, had perforated 
the flesh, and made these great blue ridges under the skin. Their 
sufferings were very severe, for it was as if they had been shot with 
red-hot bullets ; but no serious effects followed. 

Now all the wooden vessels, disabled and their prows broken off, 
anchored in succession some half a mile away. Then Admiral Far- 
ragut signaled to the “ monitors,” “ Destroy the ‘ram.’” Soon these 
three grim monsters, at thirty yards’ distance, took their position on 
each quarter of the “ Tennessee,” as she had laid nearly motionless, her 
rudder having been shot away with grape in the fight. We knew that 
we were hopelessly disabled, and that victory was impossible, as all we 
could do was to move around very slowly in a circle, and the only 
chance left to us was to crawl under the shelter of Fort Morgan. 

For an hour and a half the “ monitors” pounded us with solid shot, 
fired with a charge of sixty pounds of powder from their eleven-inch 
guns, determined tocrush in the “ shield” of the “‘ Tennessee,” as thirty 
pounds of powder was the regulation amount. In the midst of this con- 
tinuous pounding, the “ port-shutter” of one of our guns was jammed 
by a shot, so that it would neither open nor shut, making it impos- 
sible to work the piece. The admiral then sent for some of the firemen 
from below to drive the bolt outward. Four men came up, and two of 
them holding the bolt back, the others struck it with sledge-hammers, 
While they were thus standing there, suddenly there was a dull sound- 
ing impact, and at the same instant the men whose backs were against 
the “shield” were split in pieces. I saw their limbs and chests, severed 
and mangled, scattered about the deck, their hearts lying near their 
bodies. All of the gun’s crew and the admiral were covered from head 
to foot with blood, flesh, and viscera. I thought at first that the admiral 
was mortally wounded. The fragments and members of the dead men 
were shoveled up, put in buckets and hammocks, and struck below. 

Engineer Rodgers, of the wounded, had a pistol-ball through his 
shoulder. ‘“ How in the world did you manage to get this?” I asked 
him. He replied, “ Why, I was off watch and had nothing to do, so 
while the ‘ Hartford’ was lying alongside of us, a ‘ Yankee’ cursed me 
through the ‘ port-hole,’ and I jabbed him with my bayonet in the body, 
and his comrade shot me with his revolver.” Cutting the ball out, I 
proposed to give him morphine, as he was suffering terribly ; but he 
said, “ None of that for me, doctor. When we go down I want to be 
up and take my chances of getting out of some ‘port-hole.’” Another 
man was wounded in the ear when fighting in the same manner as the 
engineer ; but he always declared that he “got even” by the use of his 
bayonet. I merely mention these facts to show how close the fighting 
was, when men could kill or wound each other through the “ port-holes” 
of their respective vessels. 

While attending the engineer, an aide came down the ladder in great 
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haste and said, “ Doctor, the admiral is wounded!” “ Well, bring him 
below,” I replied. “I cannot do it,” he answered ; “I haven’t time; 
I’m carrying orders for Captain Johnson.” So up I went, asked some 
officer whom I saw, “ Where is the admiral?” ‘“ Don’t know,” he 
replied. “ We are all at work loading and firing. Got too much to 
do to think of anything else.” Then I looked for the gallant com- 
mander myself, and, lying curled up under the sharp angle of the roof. 
I discovered the old white-haired man. He was grim, silent, and 
uttered no sound in his great pain. I went up to him and asked, 
“ Admiral, are you badly hurt?” “Don’t know,” he replied; but I 
saw one of his legs crushed up under his body, and as I could get no 
help I raised him up with great caution, and clasping his arms around 
my neck carried him on my back down the ladder to the “ cock-pit,” 
his broken leg slapping against me as I moved slowly along. Afier I 
had applied a temporary bandage he sat up on the deck, and received 
reports from Captain Johnson regarding the progress of the fight. 
Captain Johnson soon came down in person, and the admiral greeted 
him with a—“ Well, Johnson, they have got me again. You'll have 
to look out for her now; it is your fight.” “ All right,” answered the 
captain, “ I’ll do the best I know how.” 

In the course of half an hour Captain Johnson again made his 
appearance below, and reported to the admiral that all the frigates had 
“ hauled off,” but that the three “ monitors” had taken position on our 
quarters. He added that we could not bring a gun to bear, and that the 
enemy’s solid shot were gradually smashing in the “shield,” and that 
not having been able to fire for thirty minutes, the men were fast 
becoming demoralized from sheer inactivity, and that from the smash- 
ing of the “shield” they were seeking shelter, which showed their con- 
dition mentally. “ Well, Johnson,” said the admiral at this precarious 
junction, “ fight to the last. Then, to save these brave men, when there 
is no longer any hope, surrender.” 

In twenty minutes more the firing ceased, Captain Johnson having 
bravely gone up alone on the exposed roof with a handkerchief on a 
“ boarding-pike,” and the surrender was effected. Then we immediately 
carried all our wounded upon the roof into the fresh air, which they so 
much needed. 

* From that elevated place I witnessed the rush of the petty officers 
and men of the “ monitor” which was nearest to us to board the cap- 
tured ship, to procure relics and newspaper renown. Two creatures 
dressed in blue shirts, begrimed and black with powder, rushed up to 
the wounded admiral and demanded his sword. His aide refused per- 
emptorily, whereupon one of them stooped as if to take it anyhow; 
upon which Aide Forrest warned him not to touch it, as it would only 
be given to Admiral Farragut or his authorized representative. Still 
the man attempted to seize it, whereupon Forrest knocked him off the 
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“shield” to the deck below. At this critical moment, when a fight was 
imminent, I saw a boat nearing flying a captain’s pennant, and running 
down as it came alongside I recognized an old shipmate, Captain LeRoy. 
I hurriedly explained to him our position, whereupon he mounted the 
“ shield,” and, assuming command, he arrested the obnoxious man and 
sent him under guard to his boat. 

The sword was then given to Captain Giraud by Admiral Buchanan, 
to be carried to Admiral Farragut. Our flag, smoke-stained and torn, 
was seized by the other man and hastily concealed in his shirt bosom. 
He was brought before Captain LeRoy, and, amidst the laughter and 
jeers of his companions, was compelled to draw it forth from its hiding- 
place, and it was sent on board the “flag-ship.” These two heroes 
were said to be the correspondents of some New York and Chicago 
newspapers. 

Captain LeRoy, who was an old friend, immediately had private 
supplies brought, and did everything in his power to aid his former 
shipmate, the wounded admiral. He brought a kind message from 
Admiral Farragut, in which the latter expressed regret to hear of 
Admiral Buchanan’s wound, and offered to do anything in his power, 
and wishing to know what he desired. This was accepted by Admiral 
Buchanan in the same kind spirit in which it was given, and as one of his 
staff officers I was sent on board the “ Hartford” with the reply, “ That, 
appreciating the kind message, he had only to ask that his ‘ fleet-surgeon, 
and his aides might be allowed to accompany him wherever he might 
be sent, until his recovery from his wound.” Boarding the “ Hartford” 
by Captain LeRoy’s steam-launch, ascending by the “ man-rope,” I 
mounted the “hammock-netting,” as the whole starboard side amid- 
ship and the gangway had been carried away, as I was afterwards told, 
by one of their own frigates having collided with the “ Hartford” after 
“ramming the ‘Tennessee.’” From the hammock-nettings the scene was 
one of carnage and devastation. The spar-deck was covered and littered 
with broken gun-carriages, shattered boats, disabled guns, and a long line 
of grim corpses dressed in blue lying side by side. The officer accom- 
panying me told me that these men—two whole guns’ crews—were all 
killed by splinters, and, pointing with his hand to a piece of “ weather- 
boarding” ten feet long and four inches wide, I received my first vivid 
idea of what “a splinter” was, or what was meant by a “splinter.” 

Descending, we threaded our way, and, ascending the “ poop,” where 
all of the officers were standing, I was taken up and introduced to 
Admiral Farragut, whom I found a very quiet, unassuming man, and 
not in the least flurried by his great victory. In the kindest manner he 
inquired regarding the severity of the admiral’s wound, and then gave 
the necessary orders to carry out Admiral Buchanan’s request. 

We then thought that the admiral’s leg would have to be amputated 
that evening or the next morning. In speaking to the admiral about 
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his chances for recovery and the proposed amputation, he replied, “TI 
have nothing to do with it ; it is your leg now, doctor; do your best.” 
It was this spirit of firmness and equanimity which not only saved Ad- 
miral Buchanan’s life, but ultimately his leg. He was carried on board 
of Captain James E. Jouett’s ship, the “ Metacomet,” which was tem- 
porarily converted into a hospital. We remained on board that night, 
and were cared for in every kind way by Captain Jouett, to whom 
Admiral Buchanan always expressed himself as deeply indebted. 

The next morning, at my suggestion, a “ flag of truce” was sent to 
General Page, commanding Fort Morgan, representing our condition, 
sending the names of our dead, wounded, and the great number of Fed- 
eral dead and wounded on board, and asking, in the name of humanity, 
to be allowed to pass the fort and convey all of them to the large naval 
hospital at Pensacola, where they all could receive the same treatment. 
To this request General Page promptly responded and we passed out, 
and in eight hours were all safely housed in the ample hospital, where 
we were treated by all navy friends in the warmest and kindest man- 
ner. Medical-Director Turner was in charge, and we remained there 
until December, when Admiral Buchanan, being able to hobble around 
on crutches, was conveyed to Fort Warren, with his aide, and I was 
sent back to Mobile in Captain Jouett’s ship, under “ flag of truce.” 

Daily with the admiral in hospital at Pensacola for four months, he 
explained his whole plan of action to me, of that second fight in Mobile 
Bay, as follows: “I did not expect to do the passing vessels any serious 
injury ; the guns of Fort Morgan were thought capable of doing that. 
I expected that the monitors would then and there surround me and 
pound the ‘shield’ in; but when all the Federal vessels had passed up 
and anchored four miles away, then I saw that a long siege was in- 
tended by the army and navy, which, with its numerous transports at 
anchor under Pelican Island, were debarking nearly ten thousand in- 
fantry. I determined, then, having the example before me of the 
blowing up of the ‘ Merrimac’ in the James River by our own officers 
without a fight by being caught in such a trap,—I determined, by an 
unexpected dash into the fleet, to attack and do it all the damage in my 
power; to expend all my ammunition and what little coal I had on 
board,—only about six hours’ steaming; and then, having done all I 
could with what resources I had, to retire under the guns of the fort, 
and, being without motive-power, there to lay and assist in repulsing 
the attack and assaults of the fleet.” 

The unexpectedness of the second attack is well illustrated by 
Admiral Farragut’s remark at the time: “ After having anchored, all 
hands were piped to breakfast, when the officer on duty on the deck of 
the ‘ Hartford,’ seeing the ‘ram’ slowly heading up the bay for the 
Federal fleet, reported the fact to Admiral Farragut while he was 
taking his breakfast. ‘What! is that so? he inquired. ‘Just like 
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Buchanan’s audacity. Signal to all frigates to get immediately under . 
way and run the “ram” under, and to the monitors to attack at once.’ ” 

The greatest injury done to the “Tennessee” was by the “ Chicka- 
saw,” commanded by Captain G. H. Perkins. Our pilot, in pointing 
it out to Captain Johnson, said, “That d—d ironclad is hanging on 
to us like a dog, and has smashed our ‘shield’ already. Fight him! 
Sink him if you can!” The “Chickasaw” really captured the “ Ten- 

” 

Admiral Buchanan was in form and physique one out of many. 
Upright in his carriage, he walked like a game-cock, though halting 
in his gait in later years in consequence of having received a Minie 
ball in his right thigh, when commanding the “ Merrimac,” in the first 
ironclad fight in the world. It was while he stood on the deck, after 
sinking the “ Congress,” that he was shot by some Federal infantry on 
the shore, and from 1864 to his death, in 1871, he was very lame in 
both legs,—the left particularly, which was terribly shattered in the 
fight when in the “ Tennessee.” He always complained of his “ bad 
luck” in his two great actions,—in the first he was struck down at the 
moment of victory, and in the last at the moment of defeat. At 
‘ sixty-two years he was a strikingly handsome old man,—clean shaven, 
ruddy complexion, with a very healthy hue, for he was always re- 
markably temperate in all his habits; he had a high forehead, fringed 
with snow-white hair, thin, close lips, steel-blue eyes, and projecting 
conspicuously was that remarkable feature, which impressed every one 
and marked him as one of a thousand, his wonderful aquiline nose,— 
high, thin, and perfect in all its outlines. When full of fight he hada 
peculiarity of drawing down the corners of his mouth until the thin 
line between his lips formed a perfect arch around his chin. 

The Confederate “ torpedoes” planted at the entrance to Mobile Bay 
were the first, and were very primitive in their construction,—merely 
a large beer-keg filled with powder and anchored by chains to a big, 
flat piece of iron called a“ mushroom.” Projecting from a swinging top, 
some four feet under water, were tubes of glass filled with sulphuric 
acid, and which, being broken, fell into sugar or starch, causing rapid 
chemical combustion, and finally a mass of fire, thus exploding the 
powder. They had been planted so long that many leaked,—only one 
out of ten remained intact,—and this fact explains why so many were 
run over by the Federal fleet without exploding. 

During the four months that we were guarding the entrance to 
Mobile Bay we were not by any means safe from the danger of our 
own contrivances. One hot July morning we officers were up on the 
flat deck of the “ram” enjoying the sea-breeze, when a floating black 
object was observed bobbing up and down, and supposed at first to be 
a sort of a devil-fish with its young, as we had killed one with its 
“calf” only a few weeks previously ; but the motion was too slow, evi- 
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dently. A telescope soon revealed the fact that it was a torpedo drift- 
ing in with the flood-tide. Here was literally the “ devil to pay.” We 
could not send a boat’s crew after it to tow it out of the way. You 
could not touch it; you could not guide it. There was no means in 
our power to divert it from. its course. ' Finally, at the suggestion of 
Captain David Rainey, of the marines, he brought up his whole guard, 
with loaded muskets, who at once commenced to shoot at the floating 
keg and sunk it, but not a moment too soon, for it only disappeared 
under the water about twenty feet from the “ ram.” 

As this sketch is confined exclusively to operations inside the 
“shield” of the ram “Tennessee,” I have not thought it germane to 
detail anything in relation to the other three gunboats of the Confed- 
erate fleet, which, being wooden vessels, were sunk or captured early in 
the first action. 

It may be interesting, which is omitted above, to state the cause of 
the wound received by Admiral Buchanan. It was by a fragment of 
iron, either a piece of a solid shot or part of the plating of the “ram,” 
which fractured the large bone of the leg,—comminuting it, leaving 
the splintered ends protruding through the muscles and skin. 

The admiral’s aides were Lieutenants Carter and Forrest. They 
tenderly nursed him during the entire four months of his confinement 
in the hospital at Pensacola, accompanied him to Fort Warren, cared 
for him while there, and brought him back to Richmond after his 
exchange. The former is now a prominent citizen of North Carolina ; the 
latter, until ten vears ago, lived in Virginia, since which time I have 


lost sight of him. 
D. B. Conran, M.D., 


Late of U.S.N. and Fleet Surgeon CSN. 





FORT SHERIDAN. 


“‘ PICTURESQUE SHERIDAN” presents a novel appearance to the mili- 
tary visitor. The old, well-established method of following rectan- 
gular lines in the disposition of quarters and barracks and other acces- 
sory structures, seen elsewhere at military posts, seems to have been 
entirely ignored at Sheridan. The physical features of the ground 
have apparently had more to do with the location of buildings than 
the application of systematic plans determined upon before these feat- 
ures were known. 

The officers’ quarters are arranged in loups, stretching from the 
eastern border of the parade to the edge of the bluff overlooking the 
lake. Deep ravines, made by the escape of surface water into the 
lake, divide the loups, the officers’ dwellings being built on the high 
ground between them. The general effect is rather sensational, if such 
a term may be employed in such connection. It is unique, at least, 
and affords a questionable innovation upon the practice of the past in 
the construction of military posts. Eleven officers’ quarters extend 
around the “ First Loup,” including two field officers’ quarters, five 
captains’ quarters, and five lieutenants’ quarters. The “Second Loup” 
is encircled by three captains’ quarters and five lieutenants’ quarters, 
and the “ Third Loup” by six captains’ quarters and six lieutenants’ 
quarters. 

These buildings are all constructed of cream-colored brick, and pre- 
sent the appearance of plain country town public building, modeled 
after the English manor-house style of architecture, with steep, slop- 
ing roofs and peaked gables. They are magnificent inside, however, 
and well arranged with due regard for the comfort and convenience of 
the occupants. The first floor of the captains’ quarters has an immense 
hall, a parlor, sitting-room, dining-room, butler’s pantry, cook’s pan- 
try, and kitchen. The second floor has a sitting-room, four bedrooms, 
and a bath-room. The third floor has four rooms and a bath-room. 
The entire house is heated by steam and ventilated by automatic appli- 
ances, ; 

The basement contains the heating furnace, coal-bins, wood-bins, 
and a commodious laundry, provided with stationary slate-tubs. 

The lieutenants’ quarters are built upon a similar plan, but are 
somewhat smaller, not being provided with sitting-rooms on first and 
second floors. The cost of the captains’ quarters aggregates a little 
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over ten thousand dollars each, and the lieutenants’ quarters about eight 
thousand dollars. The field-officers’ quarters, now completed, are 
much more handsome in external appearance than the quarters of the 
company officers, and are more commodious and Juxurious inside. The 
cost of each of these buildings approximates twelve thousand dollars. 

Each set of officers’ quarters is separate and distinct in itself and 
stands at a considerable distance from its nearest neighbor. Electric 
bells are provided for the doors and the dining-room and the chambers 
in each building, and speaking-tubes connect the floors. Gas has not 
yet been introduced, but the pipes are in place, and the establishment 
of generating works is only a question of time. 

The expense of furnishing these elegant establishments by their 
occupants is said to be an appalling undertaking, especially so to those 
accustomed to the simple quarterings of the frontiers. The furnishing, 
however, seems to be regarded as a minor burden, compared with the 
expense of maintaining the establishments after the furnishings have 
been provided. 

The many minor wants that come in the train of fine furnishings, 
it is found, can be temporized with and kept under, at least after the 
fashion in which Banquo’s ghost was subdued. But the matter of 
maintaining the establishment at the high pressure its surroundings 
seem to require is quite another thing. The daily expense account 
neither sleeps nor rests. It abides as a constant factor, a living issue, 
an always-with-you sort of a question, and an unceasing drain from 
beginning to end. A stale, wandering aphorism, as old as the army 
and as unjust as it is generally untrue, is heard sometimes in this connec- 
tion at Sheridan, to the effect that improvident officers have been known 
to divide their pay between the butcher, the servants, and the coal 
men. But aphorisms are usually unreliable, and this one in particular 
is no better than the rest in its local application. 

There are but four Arcadias in the world, and Fort Sheridan at this 
early period in its history cannot certainly claim to be numbered 
among them. Beautiful and lovely and desirable as the place is, it is 
by no means yet perfect. In the matter of detail of the every-day 
kind, essential everywhere to the happiness of ordinary mortals, much 
seems to be lacking. There is nothing exactly handy yet. The butcher 
and the baker are miles away, ‘and Chicago is a day’s journey from the 
post. The well-established rule that the esthetic and the practical sel- 
dom run in the same groove is again fully exemplified. In the hurry 
of occupancy many small defects, it is said, were overlooked, and 
annoyances due to poor plumbing and careless carpentering exist in 
many of the quarters. There are few grievances of the domestic kind 
more excessively annoying, it may be observed, than modern improve- 
ments out of repair. A building without any pretensions at all is 
better than one with pretensions that can’t be enjoyed. 
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The people of the several loups seem inclined to run into “ sets,” 
by reason, doubtless, of the ‘‘ loup system,” and exhibit a tendency to 
settle down in individual communities of their own. For the first 
time, probably, in the history of social affairs, ravines afford the lines 
upon which distinctions are drawn. 

The First Loup is the most desirable, on account of being nearer 
the main entrance to the grounds and because of its greater breadth. 
A beautiful park of young maple- and oak-trees covers the court 
within the loup, affording room in the shade for the band at evening 
concerts, and for a couple of tennis courts. 

On emerging from the Third Loup the carriage-drive trends to the 
west, forming the segment of a circle around the north side of the 
parade-ground. Midway along the parade stands an immense brick 
structure, known as the “ Officers’ Mess Hall.” This building affords 
quarters for twelve bachelor officers, with two rooms and a bath-room 
for each. The building presents a massive appearance, and seems to 
have been constructed to withstand the assaults of both small-arms 
and artillery. It contains a large assembly-room on the second floor, 
forty feet wide by seventy-five feet long, with a ceiling thirty feet above 
the floor. A raised stage, twenty-four feet deep, extends across the 
room, at one end opening into commodious dressing-rooms behind it. 
The first floor is occupied by a large billiard-room, reception parlors, 
cloak-rooms, dining-rooms, store-rooms, and kitchen. A ground ter- 
race, surrounded by a high wall surmounted by heavy stone coping, 
extends along the front of the hall. From the assembly-room a window, 
which serves the purpose of a door, opens upon the flat, embattled roof 
of a wing of the building, affording a lovely retiring spot for hot, 
weary people while dances or entertainments are in progress. Lofty 
forest-trees cast their shadows upon this pretty “ Lover’s Roost,” and 
a deep tangle of trees and bushes and vines, bordering a deep ravine 
near the foot of the wall, affords an esthetic picture in the moonlight 
which the memory cannot fail to cherish. And all this, to come down 
abruptly to practical matters, cost our good Uncle Samuel not less than 
seventy-five thousand dollars in cash. 

The Fort Sheridan military reservation contains six hundred and 
five acres of ground, lying between the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road and Lake Michigan, twenty-five miles from Chicago. The lake 
front of the reservation extends along high bluffs for nearly two miles, 
affording an excellent view at all points in fair weather of the troubled 
waters of this great inland sea. The loups encircled by the officers’ 
quarters curve in close to the bluff, and excellent vistas of the water 
and the “ships that go sailing by” can be obtained from windows and 
porches, through the avenues and open spaces among the trees. Thir- 
teen piers, built out in the lake from the base of the bluff, serve for 
breakwater and wharves. The longest pier extends ten hundred 
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and twenty-four feet from the land, and reaches water seventeen feet 
deep. 

The reservation is covered with a dense growth of forest-trees, 
including oak, maple, cherry, hickory, elm, and the beautiful white- 
barked birch. Hazel-bushes and crab-apple-trees, and several varieties 
of the haw-tree, unite in impenetrable tangles here and there, while an 
excess of vegetation, due to the moisture from the lake, covers the 
ground under the trees and the bushes. The flora of the locality 
affords a list wonderfully abundant in beautiful wild flowers, specimens 
of which can be had in their season for the gathering. Among these 
may be named the yellow bellwort, the adder-tongue, jack-in-the-pulpit, 
red, white, and stemless trelliums, cowslips, dogtooth violets, blood- 
root, buttercups, hepatica, paint-brush, yellow- and white-pink moccasin 
flowers of the orchid family, oxalis, cranesbill, honeysuckle, golden rod, 
and the purple aster. 

The parade-ground embraces about seventy acres, two-thirds of 
which is covered by, forest-trees. The open portion affords ample space 
for battalion and regimental movements of the infantry portion of the 
garrison, and the wooded part is admirably well adapted for exercises 
in extended order. There is not sufficient room, however, in the open 
part for light-artillery drill, except that of a quiet, subdued character, 
which scarcely satisfies the citizen spectators who come to witness it. 

The streets within the reservation have been well macadamized 
with cinder and “ pounded granite,” and afford broad, smooth carriage- 
drives. They are bordered by nearly four miles of wide, made-stone 
side-walks. 

Eleven wooden bridges extend over the ravines that cross the reser- 
vation between its eastern limit and the lake. Three of these bridges 
are soon to be supplanted by steel structures. 

The streets and the sewerage of the post have cost the government 
already something over one hundred thousand dollars, to say nothing 
of the bridges,—a sum, it may be remarked parenthetically, quite 
sufficient to construct a small post in its entirety on the Western 
frontier. 

The most prominent structure at Sheridan is the “ Barracks” build- 
ing. This rather unique-looking edifice stands facing the parade-ground 
on its southern limit, and extends east and west from an immense tower 
two hundred and forty-five feet in height. It contains quarters for 
twelve companies, and has two commodious assembly-rooms intended 
for official gatherings of officers and men, one on each side of the tower. 
The cost of this enormous building approximates two hundred thousand 
dollars, the tower alone costing somewhat over one-fifth of the entire 
amount. 

The mess-hall, in which the soldiers’ food is prepared and served, 
stands a few yards in the rear of the east wing of the barracks. This 
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building contains an immense dining-room capable of seating one - 
thousand men at their meals, a commodious kitchen, and several store- 
rooms and pantries, equipped throughout with all the usual accessories 
for steam-cooking on a large scale. In the basement of this building 
a battery of nine immense boilers, heated by Murphy furnaces, furnish 
the steam required for cooking and for heating the mess-hall and the 
barracks. 

The water-supply for the post is obtained from the lake by means 
of two large Gorton steam-pumps, and forced through pipes into an 
immense steel tank suspended in the tower at an elevation of eighty 
feet from the ground. The tank has a capacity of ninety-two thousand 
gallons, and the pumps are able to furnish over three million gallons of 
water daily. The “intake pipe” extends fifteen hundred feet from the 
shore, and the water obtained is ordinarily good and pure. 

The stables for the cavalry and battery horses are located a few 
hundred yards to the rear of the barracks, and afford stabling for four 
hundred animals, Three of these buildings are provided with made- 
stone floors, and the others with vitrified brick. Five stables have 
been erected at an aggregate cost of seventy-six thousand dollars, and 
several others are in contemplation. 

The post and department rifle-range is located upon the reserva- 
tion, and is regarded as one of the most complete ranges in the country. 
About eight thousand dollars have been expended upon it, principally 
in the erection of buildings, embankments, running targets, grading, 
and “ bullet-stop.” Unfortunately the range extends east and west, 
and the morning sun comes up out of the waters of Lake Michigan 
almost on the line of prolongation of the range, and shines, if at all, 
full in the eyes of the morning shooter. The grass in the early part 
of the day is quite commonly covered with dew, and a more or less 
dense fog frequently spreads a veil over the targets that almost obscures 
them from view. 

The aggregate expenditures already made at Fort Sheridan some- 
what exceed a million and a half of dollars, and the work of en- 
larging the post is still in progress. Several buildings, including a 
“ forty-bed” hospital, are now under way, and a number of others will 
be begun at an early day. In the end, doubtless, Fort Sheridan will 
become the finest military station on the American continent, and will 
furnish quarters for a brigadier-general and a brigade of troops. 

One of the objections commonly made to the arrangement of the 
buildings at the fort is the great distances between them, especially 
between the barracks and the officers’ quarters. This is certainly an 
objectionable feature; especially in view of the loss likely to result 
from the wide separation of the officers and their men in the matter of 
discipline and administration. It seems to be evident that the officers 
should be quartered near enough to their men to know something 
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about what is going on among them. But it must be borne in mind 
that the ultimate object of the post, practically the quartering of an 
army within its walls, necessitates a wide separation of the barracks 
and quarters, that this purpose may be realized. The distance from 
the barracks to the nearest set of officers’ quarters is about five hundred 
yards. From this point the officers’ quarters extend farther and 
farther away until the distance to the barracks is increased to about 
three-quarters of a mile. A company might possibly be disturbed by 
something unusual overnight, and the captain know nothing about it 
until he saw an account of the event in the Chicago papers on the 
following morning. Of course the newspapers would find out all 
about it in detail, and the event, whatever it might be, would certainly 
lose none of its interest in the telling. The newspaper reporter is a 
busy, inquisitive individual everywhere, but the Chicago news-gatherer 
stands at the head of his profession. He is simply ubiquitous and 
irrepressible. Ordinarily there is nothing too good for his dexterous 
pencil, and seldom anything too grewsome. 

The establishment of a military post near Chicago was probably 
first advocated by General Sheridan while he was in command of the 
Military Division of the Missouri. An attempt to carry his sug- 
gestions into effect was made in 1882, at which time Mr. P. D. Armour, 
in conjunction with one or more officials of the C. M. and St. P. Rail- 
road, endeavored to obtain ground for the purpose at Turner’s Park, 
fourteen miles west of Chicago. The effort failed on account of a 
defect discovered in the title to the land. 

For several years thereafter the subject was informally discussed at 
various times by capitalists and business-men of Chicago at the clubs 
and elsewhere, but no further action was taken until after the Hay- 
market riot had disclosed the strength and the dangerous tendency of 
the anarchists. In 1885 the matter was brought before the Commer- 
cial Club and at once met with favorable consideration. A committee 
was soon thereafter appointed by the Club, consisting of Geo. M. Pull- 
man, N. K. Fairbank, and J. W. Doane, to look for a suitable site for 
the proposed post, and at the same time another committee was consti- 
tuted to raise the funds necessary to purchase the ground. Every bank 
in the city subscribed, as did also many of the large business houses 
and most of the railroad corporations. The list of contributors em- 
braced the names of about sixty citizens, including Messrs, Gage, Field, 
Farwell, Fairbank, Peabody, Pullman, Bartlett, Houghteling, Doane, 
Eames, McClurg, and Thomas, and the sums named ranged from five 
hundred to twenty thousand dollars. Ten of the leading subscribers 
gave ten thousand dollars each. Options upon five desirable sites were 
secured by the committee charged with that duty, and the War Depart- 
ment was then invited to select the most suitable. 

In response to this invitation a commission was appointed by the 
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Secretary of War, consisting of Generals Sheridan and Terry and . 
Colonel Lee, for the examination of the sites offered. In June, 1886, 
General Terry and Colonel Lee visited the several sites, and finally 
selected the tract near Highwood. Several members of the Commer- 
cial Club visited the place at a later date and made an exhaustive 
examination of the ground. The favorable report of these gentlemen 
was confirmed by General Sheridan, who subsequently visited the site. 
The purchase of the ground was then effected through the agency of 
Mr. J.S. Prall, of Highwood, at an aggregate cost of one hundred 
and fifty-six thousand, eight hundred and ninety dollars, and a com- 
mission, consisting of Messrs. Doane, Farwell, and others, was sent to 
Washington to make a formal tender of the ground to the govern- 
ment. 

The gift was accepted by the Congress on the third day of March, 
1887, and an appropriation was made shortly thereafter for the construc- 
tion of buildings and other necessary work. In February of the 
following year the President conferred the name of “ Sheridan” upon 
the new military post, in honor of the distinguished lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the army. 

The present garrison of the Fort consists of eight companies of the 
Fifteenth Infantry, and Light Battery E of the First Artillery. Four 
troops of cavalry, including two Indian troops, are now under orders 
to take station at the fort. The general staff of the army is repre- 
sented by three officers of the Medical Department and two officers of 
the Quartermaster’s Department. 

Colonel Crofton, of the Fifteenth Infantry, in command of the post, 
has charge of all matters pertaining to the military duties and disci- 
pline of the garrison, but the control of affairs outside of these special 
functions rests with the Quartermaster’s Department. 

The garrison as at present constituted is much given to social 
amenities. In addition to the regular Friday evening hops, scarcely 
a week passes uncommemorated by social gatherings of the officers and 
their families and friends. 

Fort Sheridan is yet in its infancy. As it grows and its beautiful 
grounds are opened, and its magnificent buildings supplemented by 
others now in contemplation, it will become, doubtless, the most desira- 
ble of all the forts garrisoned by United States troops. 


H, R. BRINKERHOFF, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Durine the first quarter of this year the Atlantic Monthly published 
three papers of more than ordinary interest to thoughtful persons of 
all ages in all parts of our country. The first paper was upon “ The 
Creed of the Old South,” by Professor Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, 
who was a soldier in the Confederate army and now professor in Johns 
Hopkins University. The second paper was by Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler, of Kentucky, a soldier in the Union army, now a professor in 
Harvard University ; and the third speaks of “ Why the Men of ’61 
fought for the Union.” This last paper is by Major-General Jacob 
Dolson Cox, of Ohio, a soldier in the Union army ; afterwards Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, Secretary of the Interior ; now dean of the law-school 
of Cincinnati College. 

It is of General Cox’s paper that we wish to speak. The motto 
of his essay is taken from the late Professor Freeman’s “ History of 
Federal Government :” “ A historical student soon learns that a man is 
not morally the worse for being Whig or Tory, Catholic or Protestant, 
Royalist or Republican, Aristocrat or Democrat, Unionist or Confed- 
erate.” 

General Cox says, “One of the familiar effects of good, honest 
fighting is the mutual respect of the combatants for each other. It 
was a matter of every-day experience, during our Civil War, that the 
place where prisoners captured in battle got best treatment was nearest 
the front.” 

“There the end of a desperate tussle brought a reaction of good 
feeling, such that the captor was ready to share his rations and his 
blanket with the man he had just been fighting. If he who had lost 
in the game of war met with bitter words or unhandsome acts, it was 
after he had passed to the rear. This was not because the physical 
combat changed men’s opinions or diminished their ardor in the cause 
for which they were fighting. The truth is, rather, that the actual 
struggle with a man as ready as yourself to risk his life for something 
is a conclusive argumentum ad hominem as to his sincerity. His look- 
ing straight into the muzzle of your rifle, as he comes on, is a noble 
sort of demonstration of his honesty which the good soldier recognizes 
without troubling himself to analyze the logical process. Of course 
this implies also that the cause for which he is fighting is not one of 
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mere murder or robbery, but is a political struggle in which, though . 
penalties of treason and rebellion may be incurred, the actions of the 
participants are (to use the oft-quoted saying of Lord Coke) proofs 
that ‘those things which are of the highest criminality may be of the 
least disgrace.’ The absence of disgrace or criminality makes mutual 
respect possible, and admiration for heroic personal conduct, and so 
friendship may be built up on the wreck of the battle-field itself.” 

We think we have given sufficient text to show the tenor of 
General Cox’s paper. What we started out to say, in connection with 
it, is to direct attention to some of his closing paragraphs. He says, 
“ No one could observe without admiration the quiet and uncomplain- 
ing way in which the Southern people endured the enormous losses of 
the war and applied themselves to rebuilding their ruined fortunes. In 
addition to the devastation of the land and the loss of property given 
or loaned to the Confederacy, their paper currency lost its value in a 
day, and added hundreds of millions at a stroke to the debit side of an 
account already frightful with the array of former riches that had 
taken wings. All this, however, was the natural result of such a con- 
flict, and could be accepted with the patience with which brave men 
meet the inevitable. This actual situation included obedience to the 
laws which were the guarantee for the national debt, and for those 
pensions which were pledged to the soldiers of the national party dur- 
ing the progress of the war. But many a Northern man and many a 
Northern soldier has felt that the extensions of the pension system 
since that time, by national legislation, could justly be regarded as un- 
generous by the people of those States, which had their own long lists 
of maimed and crippled and broken-down, for whom provision could 
not, in the nature of the case, be made. Had we done it by taxing 
ourselves in the several States, it would only have been a question of 
statesmanship and of local finance for ourselves. It becomes some- 
thing quite different when the burden was put upon the national treas- 
ury, to which, under our system of indirect taxation, the reconstructed 
States contribute their full share.” 

Mr. Cox then proceeds to say that “those lavish extensions of a 
reasonable system of public bounty have done harm, and not good, 
and have lowered the tone of the appeal which, in any future crisis, 
the government may have to make to its citizens.” 

All of which is gospel truth, yet the pension-mill goes on grinding. 


Mr. Archibald Forbes has an article in a late number of the Nine- 
teenth Century, entitled “ Napoleon the Third at Sedan.” 

Mr. Forbes was an eye-witness of many of the events of the Ist 
and 2d of September, 1870, and remarks that upon salient points most 
persons who were present will agree, but that, in regard to the precise 
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hours at which events occurred, “they were either unnoted, or so noted 
as to be bewilderingly discordant. Even the customary precision of 
the German staff history is for once in default ; and if it is vague, the 
vagueness of French generals and of irresponsible spectators may be 
imagined.” 

He says that Marshal MacMahon was in the field by five a.m. He 
was severely wounded by a fragment of shell, and nominated Ducrot as 
his successor in command, but “so discrepant are the accounts that it is 
impossible to fix the precise time at which the marshal was wounded, 
or when Ducrot first learnt of his promotion ; but certainly before eight 
the latter was exercising command, and ordering a retreat on Méziéres, 
which if carried out promptly might have temporarily saved at least a 
portion of the French army. But then Wimpfen produced his com- 
mission from Palikao, and Ducrot, although for the moment indignant, 
was probably not sorry to be relieved from a position so unpromising.”’ 

After noticing previous incidents as described by different persons, 
Mr. Forbes goes on to say: “The evidence regarding the occurrences 
of the morning of the 2d of September literally swarms with dis- 
crepancies. General Sheridan was earliest on the ground, and to his 
evidence, summarized from his memoirs, I give the precedence. He 
was outside the Torcy gate of Sedan before six A.M. About that hour 
there came through the gate an open carriage containing two men. 
Sheridan always persisted vehemently that the carriage contained but 
two men, all evidence to the contrary. ‘Must I not believe my own 
eyes!’ he exclaimed to me not three months before his death.” In 
another place Forbes remarks that General Sheridan was a man of 
keen observation and unimpeachable veracity, trained by much ex- 
perience to coolness in the midst of battle. He was officially attached 
to the royal head-quarters, and made notes on thespot. On this occasion 
General Sheridan recognized Louis Napoleon as one of the two persons 
in the carriage, which passed him at a walking pace. He followed the 
carriage to the weaver’s cottage near Donchéry. Mr. Forbes, who came 
toward the carriage from another direction, saw “ four officers in French 
uniform in ~s and recognized the emperor of the French as one of 
them. 

Forbes tells-a us that, on the night of the 3d, he, with a companion, 
slept at the Chateau Belley yue, where the capitulation was signed. 
There was nothing to eat but the remnant of a ham-bone. Forbes sat 
at the great oak table where the articles were signed, writing a letter to 
his newspaper, when his companion upset the ink-bottle ’by. throwing 
down the ham-bone. “ Revisiting the chateau a few months later, I 
was gravely shown a huge ink-stain on the dining-room table, which, 
the guide solemnly informed me, was caused by the upsetting of the 
ink-bottle used at the signature of the capitulation of Sedan. Wimpfen, 
I was assured, had overturned it in the agitation of his shame and grief. 
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The ‘guide added that great sums had been offered for this table with 
the ‘historic’ ink-stain, but that no money would induce the proprietors — 
to part with it. Thus do delusions crystallize into items of traditional 
history. The stain on the floor of Mary Stuart’s room in Holyrood, 
caused, we are assured, by Rizzio’s blood, is probably the result of a 
saucerful of beetroot-vinegar, upset by the janitor’s baby centuries after 
Mary met her cruel fate.” 

As to the popular belief in regard to a surrender much more 
momentous than that of Sedan, we may say that nine persons out of 
ten, if asked where General Lee surrendered to Grant, would say, 
“ under an apple-tree at Appomattox.” In regard to this popular idea, 
Colonel Frederick C, Newhall, of Germantown, Pennsylvania, lately 
wrote: “On the day of Lee’s surrender Appomattox Court-House was 
a little group of houses on a green hill-top, the town being built in a 
scattered manner on either side of a broad, grassy road, as one may see 
in small New England villages. The principal residence was a sub- 
stantial white house of the Virginia model, with a wide piazza and a 
narrow lawn in front, and was occupied bya Mr. McLean. Just when 
the opposing troops of Lee’s army and ours, who had been fighting 
during the morning, were brought to a standstill under the enemy’s 
flag of truce, our skirmish line was entering the town from one side and 
Lee’s withdrawing from the other. Halting in their tracks, the inter- 
vening space between the enemy’s skirmishers and ours, including all 
the town, remained as neutral ground for the rest of the day. General 
Grant at that time was on the road some milesaway. General Sheridan 
and General Ord, who commanded respectively our cavalry and infantry 
near Appomattox Court-House, rode into the town and there met some 
general officers of the other side. A cotple of hours later General 
Grant, for whom a staff officer of General Sheridan had been sent off 
at a gallop, reached the scene, and meantime General Lee, who had 
been confronting General Meade’s troops during the morning in an 
opposite direction, had ridden to the town, dismounted from his horse— 
a gray, by-the-way, and not a roan—and established himself at Mr. 
McLean’s house to await General Grant. Thither General Grant 
immediately repaired to meet him. There, within closed doors and 
windows, the famous interview was had, and there Lee surrendered to 
Grant in the presence besides of only one of Lee’s own staff and two 
or three of Grant’s. Outside, on the piazza of the house, General 
Sheridan and General Ord and a few of their staff officers sat expect- 
antly until these generals were summoned into the house, and shortly 
afterwards General Lee and his staff officer mounted their horses and 
rode away, to return to their own army, while General Grant and his 
small party rejoined our troops on the edge of the town. 

“ History will have to be content with this version. It is not very 
pictorial, but it is true. It is already vouched for in public print by 
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some of the participants,—by General Sheridan, for example, in the 
North American Review of a year or so ago. I also was an ‘eye- 
witness,’ and saw it all myself. But it is hard to kill off the apple-tree 
and the vivid recollections of the open-air surrender.” 

This letter was written in consequence of the appearance of the 
recollections of an “ eye-witness,” who spoke circumstantially of the 
apple-tree, and Lee’s big roan horse and Graut’s little black one. 


Thomas Warraker, LL.D., barrister-at-law, is an English gentleman 
whose remarks upon maritime belligerency we have had occasion to 
notice before. This year he publishes a volume entitled, “ Naval 
Warfare of the Future. A Consideration of the Declaration of Paris, 
1856 ; its Obligation and its Operation upon Maritime Belligerents.” 

The text for this work is a dictum of Lord Dufferin : “ Like Great 
Britain, Athens was a small mother-country, with a splendid maritime 
jurisdiction and important colonies, some of which turned against her 
in the day of trouble; while her absolute existence, the food of her 
people, her revenues, and her commercial wealth depended on her com- 
mand of the sea. She loses a single naval battle, and her imperium is 
forever shattered, the violet crown falls from her brows, her foremost 
citizens are either executed or sold into slavery, and her name as a 
political entity fades from the page of history.” 

As Mr. Warraker says, this man of study and of action, of tried 
ability and experience as an administrator in various parts of the world, 
has, by the nature of his duties, been kept to a great degree clear from 
the corrupting influence of party politics, and is thus enabled to regard 
public questions from the higher and purer stand-point of statesman- 
ship. 

Unlike our country, the very life of England is in her trade. In 
case of foreign war we might be deprived of certain foreign luxuries 
to which we have Lecome accustomed ; and we might have to pay a 
glorious ransom for some of our cities, unless we look sharper than we 
are doing now; but as for “ hog and hominy,”—something to eat and 
something to wear as well,—we should never want. With our vast 
country, and great diversity of soil and climate, we should have every 
material want supplied. But England must have breadstuffs, and meat, 
and sugar, and a thousand other things, for her teeming population, 
almost all of which have to be delivered from abroad somewhere, with 
the same unfailing regularity and system which govern the morning 
movements of the postman and the baker. No one recognizes this 
more thoroughly than her statesmen, and none meet the situation so 
thoroughly, for they are working at their navy in the last few years as 
they never worked before; and we may be sure that in the day of trial 
(if it comes) that navy will do its duty. But a navy cannot be every- 
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where, however large it is, and the rewards and the adventure of | 
privateering have great attractions for seafaring people. One of the 
very highest officers on the active list of the English navy is said (we 
do not know positively that it is true) to have derived his private 
means from successful blockade-running during our Civil War under an 
assumed name. 

With these things in view, it is not surprising that Dr. Warraker, 
or any other intelligent Englishman who has his country’s welfare at 
heart, should deplore the position in which she is placed by the Decla- 
ration of Paris, and wish to have the situation altered before the critical 
moment arrives. 

The book is not a large one,—a duodecimo of about two hundred 
pages ; but every one of our naval officers should read it carefully, for 
it has a direct bearing upon their conduct in case of hostilities with any 
country. The character of the work renders it impossible to make 
quotations of value. It must be read as a whole. Yet we venture to 
give one: “Suppose, again, that America were neutral. She would 
get all the advantage of England’s carrying trade, and would alsv assist 
her enemies by saving their goods from capture; for, though America 
is not bound by the Declaration, it is not likely when neutral she would 
submit to be treated, or that attempts would be made to treat her, in a 
way different to that accorded to other States.” . . . “ Finally, admitting 
that all arguments are in favor of England surrendering her belligerent 
rights—admitting that her statesmen of former days, cradled in war as 
they were, and her sailors, who acted under them, were entirely mis- 
taken in the mode of conducting warfare,—that Pitt was no statesman, 
Nelson an ignoramus,—there still remains the question, What security 
is there that other nations will submit to their hands being tied one 
moment after it has ceased to answer their purpose? For it is strange 
that it is only when a nation is weak at sea, or is unlikely to become a 
belligerent, that it cries for freedom of the flag.” 


M. Mare Landry, in the Yacht, in an article upon English Dock- 
Yards and Arsenals, says, “One great difference between their es- 
tablishments and ours [the French] is the manner of guarding them. 
We have, at the gates of such establishments, a whole battalion of 
gendarmes, coast-guards, and other such people, beside a guard of 
marine infantry commanded by an officer. We have also, under the 
title of general superintendent, a special commissary of police for each 
port, while the English content themselves with a few policemen, 
in their black cloth helmets, who are a part of the police establishment 
of London. These are all the watchmen they have. At Portsmouth 
there are one hundred and eighty-six, at Devonport eighty-seven. 
These policemen perform the duties of gate-keepers, patrol, and store- 
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keepers, while at the same time they act as firemen, in case of con- 
flagration. The working force of these establishments numbers about 
nineteen thousand, who are divided into regular dock-yard men and 
workers by the day. The average yearly sum earned by both classes 
is about three hundred and twenty dollars (sixteen hundred francs), 
but the workmen on the establishment, in distinction from day- 
workers, have the right to retire at the end of forty years’ service. 
Their pension is then about one hundred and forty dollars, but this 
does not descend to widow or orphans. The average working-hours 
are about eight and a half a day. The men work under the direction 
of foremen, comparatively few in number, since there are twenty-three 
at Portsmouth, fourteen at Devonport, thirteen at Chatham, seven at 
Sheerness, and seven at Pembroke. As the men are generally paid by 
the hour, there are officials called ‘ time-keepers,’ who keep the account 
of each man. Other functionaries—recorders—overlook the time-keepers 
and the men working by the hour or by the job. Certain of the day- 
laborers are boatmen, but their number is singularly small compared 
with those of that class in our [French] establishments. In the whole 
of the English arsenals and dock-yards there are only three hundred 
and seven boatmen on the rolls. With us [in France] the last report 
of the Marine gives one thousand three hundred, so employed... . 
The secondary establishments, called dock-yards, a term which must 
not be confounded with naval arsenals, are four in number,—at Dept- 
ford, Gosport, Plymouth, and Hawlbowline. They are under the 
authority of the junior Naval Lord of the Admiralty. Their businéss 
is with provisions and clothing, shoes, tobacco, soap, medical stores, and 
everything else which is not embraced under navigation or fighting 
material. The administration of these latter establishments is very 
simple. At Deptford, the principal one, the superintendent is a civilian ; 
at the others the principal officer is a store-keeper. The personnel, in 
the way of administration, is quite small.” 

No wonder Monsieur Landry, from whose paper we have quoted, 
was astonished at the manner in which these establishments managed 
to get along. Any one who has visited similar establishments in 
France must remember the swarms of people who, apparently, hac 
nothing else to do than watch the visitor. 


The summer visitor at any of our sea-shore resorts, from Nay’s 
Head to Nantucket, will hear a good deal in the course of the season 
about the Gulf Stream. If the weather is unusually warm and muggy, 
the old hands announce that it is “the Gulf Stream coming closer in ;” 
if, on the contrary, the season is rather cool, ‘‘the Gulf Stream has 
moved to the southeast,”—as if some volition or, at least, some mys- 
terious agency, affected that great current upon which so much depends. 
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Some months ago Lieutenant John Elliott Pillsbury, of the United . 
States Navy, published a paper in the Century Magazine, giving a clear 
and popular account of the great stream, and of the operations of the 
steamer “ Blake,” of the United States Coast Survey, under his com- 
mand, during which she anchored in depths of water previously not 
thought possible, and, by means of very ingenious instruments devised 
by himself, measured the volume, velocity, force, and direction of the 
stream,—making actual observation take the place of speculation. 

The observations are of the utmost importance, not only to naviga- 
tors, but to the whole scientific world. But it is in regard to the 
question whether the Gulf Stream modifies or affects our climate that 
we wish to notice particularly Lieutenant Pillsbury’s paper. He 
says, “‘ The question is often asked” (indeed, we should think it was !), 
“To what extent does the Gulf Stream modify the climate of the 
United States? To its supposed erratic movements is laid the blame 
of every abnormal season. There is every evidence that the Gulf 
Stream is governed absolutely by law in all its changes. The course 
through the ocean is without doubt fixed. Its fluctuations are by days, 
by months, by seasons, or by years, and they do not vary materially one 
from the other. Its temperature changes, depending upon the relative 
heat of the tropical and polar seasons, and upon the strength of the 
producing trade-winds. The warm water may be driven toward the 
shore by the waves caused by a favorable wind, but the current remains 
in its proper place. The warm water gives off a certain amount of 
heat to the air above it, and if this air is moved to the land we feel 
the heat. The presence of the warm water on the coast of Europe 
would in no way modify the climate if the prevailing winds were 
easterly instead of westerly. If the prevailing winds in New England 
in winter were southeast instead of northwest, the climate would be 
equal to that of the Azores Islands, mild and balmy. For the cause of 
abnormal seasons we may look to meteorology. The current is in its 
place, ready to give off the heat and moisture to the air whenever the 
demand is made upon it; but by the erratic movements of the air this 
heat and moisture may be delivered at unexpected times and seasons, 
and thus give rise to the erroneous belief that the Gulf Stream itself 
has gone astray.” 

Statues of distinguished persons are scattered about our cities and 
parks by the dozen. Most of them are erected in honor of military 
men or of statesmen; a few commemorate naval heroes ; and a number 
have been the offerings of Germans, either by birth or descent, to 
Humboldt, Goethe, and other distinguished people of that nationality. 
The effigies themselves are as unequal in merit as possible. Some are 
good, some are bad, most are indifferent; but it may be noticed with 
pleasure that, as the public taste improves, better statues are erected. 
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It is with pleasure that we see it seriously proposed to erect a 
monument, at Washington, to John Paul Jones. The English, from 
the time of the Declaration of. Independence, have been stigmatizing 
him as an “adventurer,” a “ pirate,” and what not. If he deserved 
those epithets, so do Lee, Gates, Montgomery, Lafayette, DeKalb, 
Steuben, and others, who did gallant work, at great risk, in our Revo- 
lution, and who did not happen to be born colonists of Great Britain. 
If he was a “ pirate,” stout old Barry (whose full-length portrait has 
lately been presented to the Naval Academy) was a pirate also,—or 
any other officer in the American navy. The fact was, that his de- 
tractors had not been used to be bearded on their own waters in such a 
fashion as Jones bearded them, and fell back upon abuse and crimination 
as some solace. Richard Dale, his first lieutenant,—the first man to 
reach the deck of the “ Serapis,”—was certainly an American by several 
generations, and so were many others of his ships’ companies. “ From 
the time he accepted a commission as first lieutenant in the ‘ rebel’ navy, 
on December 22, 1775,” says a contemporary, “through his brilliant 
career until his death in Paris, July 18, 1792, John Paul Jones was 
respected as a man of patriotism and daring.” He left his native 
Scotland to go to sea when a child of twelve years, and was much in 
the American trade (when he was not in the slave trade, then almost 
exclusively carried on in English vessels), and which he abandoned in 
disgust. In 1773 he was a resident of Virginia, and continued to live 
there until the struggle began between the colonies and the mother- 
country. He had means of his own, and had been employed in settling 
the estate of a brother, who died in Virginia. Does this appear like 
the career of a “pirate”? It was at this time that he added the name 
“ Jones” to his patronymic of John Paul. The most careful inquiry 
has never disclosed why he did this. It was certainly not for conceal- 
ment, for he kept up his communication with Scotland and his relations 
there. In regard to his naval achievements, we are apt to forget that 
Jones served anywhere else but about the British seas ; yet, in 1776, 
in command of the “ Providence,” he made sixteen prizes in six weeks 
between the Bermudas and the Gut of Canso. The rest of his life was 
almost.a romance. The “ friend of Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, and 
Morris ; who was presented with a sword and decoration by the king 
of France; who was made a vice-admiral by the empress of Russia, 
and given the Order of Saint Anne; who was received with special 
honors by the ancient court of Denmark,” could not have been con- 
sidered a pirate by the world at large. In 1781 he received the thanks 
of Congress “ for the zeal, prudence, and intrepidity with which he has 
supported the honor of the American flag, and in general for the good 
conduct and eminent services by which he has added lustre to his 
character and to the American arms.” 

In spite of the opinion of the British naval historians, let us do 
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John Paul Jones justice, and commemorate his services to our strug- . 
gling States by a monument which will be a credit to him and to 
ourselves. 


There is nothing more peculiar in the Russian army than the 
Péselniki, the singers who lighten the weary march by their musical 
voices, and strike up with vigor and with wonderful effect just as a band 
would do on similar occasions in other armies. Usually there are seven 
of them, and they havea small drum, pipe, cymbals, tambourine, triangle, 
and the Turkish bells, on a standard, such as all bands used to have in 
our young days. 

Infantry battalions have no bands,—only drums. Each drummer 
is armed with a revolver. The colonel has also a trumpeter, who is 
mounted, and who is armed with a revolver. 

The Russians seem to have a natural gift for vocal music. When 
Admiral Farragut had his naval squadron at Viborg, one of the per- 
formances was a serenade upon a very dark night. A number of Rus- 
sian launches, filled with singers from their fleet, and towed by steam 
launches, circled round Farragut’s flag-ship, singing delightfully, and 
with fine effect, as the night was calm. The men stood up in the 
launches, each holding a torch of fat-pine, and, at the last note of the 
last song, they simultaneously threw the torches into the water, render- 
ing the darkness greater than ever by contrast. Then they retired in 
perfect silence. It was a strange and striking scene, all the more so 
for being unannounced. Those who saw it will remember it when the 
ordinary “ functions” of such a visit are forgotten. 

It must not be supposed from what we have said that the Russian 

service does not “run to bands.” They have very fine ones. The 
Guards’ band, which entered the competition for military bands at the 
Paris Exposition of 1867, had by far the finest-looking men, in the 
most gorgeous uniforms, of any of the competitors. And they came 
very near winning,—they would have won had it not been for the pres- 
ence of an Austrian regimental band, in their simple white coats and 
close-fitting light-blue trousers. These little clean-built fellows “ played 
all round” their big competitors of several northern nations. There 
certainly is a grace and verve about Austrian and Hungarian music 
which lends itself not only to the dance, but to military purposes as 
well. 
+ The Italian military bands, to our uninstructed ear, are by no 
means so fine as one would naturally suppose they should be in a land 
which has been so long looked upon as the cradle of music. They 
are numerous, but they are brassy, and clashy, and hard, setting the 
teeth on edge as one approaches closely. Their trumpets are much 
better. 
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There seems to be no end to the writing of books, and of essays in 
English military journals, about the attempted succor of Khartoum, 
and the attempted rescue of “Chinese Gordon.” What good there is 
in it all is hard tosee, It was a dismal failure, owing to circumstances. 
So many were the “ hitches” and “ clashes” that it did not seem as if it 
was intended to be a successful expedition from the first. All the talk 
or stuff about “camel-corps” and “ whale-boats,” and all the crim- 
ination and recrimination, only serve to show (as time goes on and more 
people have their say) that if the expedition had had as much power 
in their heads and heels as some members of it have since shown in 
their elbows and pens, Gordon would probably have been alive to-day. 

There are some of us on this side of the water who have seen, and 
known, and appreciated Gordon, and who are in full sympathy with 
his admirers everywhere. But even such people must wonder what is 
the use of piling up stacks of books and articles about the last few 
months of his life, and the abortive means taken for his rescue. The 
expedition was a failure,—costly to life and to reputation. Why not 
drop its discussion ? 


Cavaignac is a well-known and honored name in France, and has 
been so for at least three generations. Best known to the world at 
large is the General Cavaignac who was the Republican candidate for 
the presidency. of the Second Republic in competition with Louis 
Napoleon. It is his only son who became a member of the French 
government, as Minister of Marine, a few months ago. He is only 
thirty-eight years old,—one of the youngest men who ever filled so 
responsible a position in France,—and known, like his father and 
his grandfather, for consistent adhesion to the fortunes of the Repub- 
lican party, as may be seen by an incident which occurred while he was 
still a school-boy, and while the empire was in the height of its splendor 
and its power. There was to be a distribution of prizes to the pupils 
of the Lycée Charlemagne, and the emperor, conceiving that if he 
appointed the young prince imperial to preside on the occasion, he 
would be favorably presented to the youth of his own generation and 
gain in popularity thereby. 

The distribution of prizes took place in the grand hall of the insti- 
tution, which was densely crowded. Among the parents and relatives 
of the pupils, the dignified form of Madame Cavaignae, in the deep 
mourning which she had never laid aside since the death of her famous 
and passionately-loved husband, was noticed and commented upon by 
all observers. When the honored name of Godefroy Cavaignac was 
announced among those of the winners of the first prizes, there broke 
forth a perfect thunder of applause from his school-fellows and from 
the general audience. The prince imperial, smiling pleasantly, stood 
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ready to bestow the medal and to congratulate its winner. There they | 
met, face to face, the son of the man that had slain the republic, and 
the son of the general who would have died to save it. Then, with a 
slight but unmistakable gesture of refusal, young Cavaignac bent his 
head with chilling dignity and turned away. He would not accept 
even an honor that he had won by his own exertions from the hand of 
the son of his father’s persecutor. The applause broke forth once 
more, universal and tumultuous, and Madame Cavaignac, with emphatic 
glance and gesture, testified to her son her warm approval of his 
action. 

The other pet detestation of Louis Napoleon was General Lamori- 
ciére. Originally a Monarchist by family tradition, he became a Re- 
publican from conviction, and resigned the portfolio of the War-Office 
upon the election of the president who was so soon to turn himself into 
an emperor by the coup d’état. He was one of the first to be arrested 
on the 2d of December, and: was imprisoned at Mazas, and afterwards 
at Ham, where his persecutor had also “served time.” He was soon 
after expelled from French territory upon refusal to take the military 
oath of allegiance to the new régime. The use of his name was forbidden 
in the newspapers or on the stage, and, as he was a popular hero, many 
were the ways of alluding to him without rendering the speaker liable 
to arrest and annoyance. We recall one song which was very popular 
in France at that time. It was a ditty about a village girl who spied 


her lover, named Maurice, making love to another girl in the gloaming. 
She reproaches him for his perfidy, the burden of each verse being,— 


‘¢ Q’as tu fait 14, Maurice, hier ?’”’ 


This phonetic rendering of the banished general’s name could not be 
found fault with by the most imperialistic of magistrates without 
making themselves and the government ridiculous. Unlike Cavaignac, 
who had reticence and dignity enough to bear himself quietly, Lamori- 
ciére tired of inaction, and, unfortunately for his fame, accepted the 
command of the foreign legion raised by recruiting among all nation- 
alities for the Papal service. The Italian government naturally ob- 
jected to the employment of mercenaries to reduce to submission the 
outlying Papal provinces. Cialdini went against them with a sufficient 
force, and when they came in contact at Castelfidardo, Lamoriciére’s 
“young crusaders” ran away almost at the first fire. Lamoriciére 
retreated toward Ancona, and then surrendered, with less than four 
hundred of his original eight thousand men of the foreign legion. 


Mr. Henry Dyer, in an interesting article in the Scottish Review, 
entitled “ The Race across the Atlantic,” gives a new view of that often 
quoted utterance of the celebrated Dr. Lardner, in regard to trans- 
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atlantic steam communication. Dr. Lardner, one of the scientific 
authorities of the day, is commanly reported as saying that, “As to 
the project which was announced in the newspapers, of making the 
voyage directly from New York to Liverpool, it was, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, perfectly chimerical, and they might as well talk of 
making a voyage from New York or Liverpool to the moon.” 

Dr. Lardner always said that this report did him injustice. No 
scientific man should be judged from a newspaper report. He declared 
that what he said was that he would beg of any one, and more espe- 
cially of those who had a direct interest in the inquiry, to dismiss from 
their minds all previously formed judgments about it, and more espe- 
cially upon this question, to be guarded against the conclusions of mere 
theory; for if ever there was one point in practice of a commercial 
nature which, more than another, required to be founded on experience, 
it was this one of extending steam-navigation to voyages of extra- 
ordinary length. He was aware that since the question had arisen it 
had been stated that his own opinion was adverse to it. This state- 
ment was totally wrong, but he did feel that great caution should be 
used in the adoption of the means of carrying the project into effect. 
Almost all depended on the first attempt, for a failure would much 
retard the ultimate consummation of the project. 

It is plain, in spite of the words in which he has wrapped up his 
explanation, that this eminent physicist and writer upon steam had no 
great confidence in steam as a means of crossing the Atlantic; but he 
did not say that one might as well try to make a steam-voyage to the 
moon. Later on he declared that he considered the voyage practicable, 
but “he wished to point out that which would remove the possibility 
of a doubt, because if the first attempt failed it would cast a damp upon 
the enterprise, and prevent a repetition of the attempt.” 

These words were spoken in 1837, at a meeting of the British As- 
sociation, at the time when Brunel’s “Great Western” was ready for 
launching. She made the voyage in April, 1838. Almost as many 
persons went to New York to visit her as afterwards flocked to see 
Brunel’s other creation, the “ Great Eastern.” The “ Great Western’s” 
fastest western passage was twelve days eighteen hours; her fastest 
eastern passage twelve days seven and a half hours. 


In January last died the Princess Josephine Iturbidé, the youngest 
of the children of Mexico’s first emperor, Augustin Iturbidé. 

It is curious that both of Mexico’s “emperors” should have met 
the same fate, at the hands of a file of soldiers. 

There was this difference in their cases: Iturbidé was born in 
Mexico, his family having come from Spain shortly before. His early 
education was Spanish; but he came back upon his father’s death, in 
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1798, and entered the provincial infantry as sub-lieutenant, at the age - 
of fifteen. 

When the first demonstrations for Mexican independence occurred, 
in 1810, he remained faithful to the royal cause, and was in several 
actions with Hidalgo’s forces. Second in command at Guanajuato, he 
became colonel of a regiment, very young, and was successful in many 
engagements with the revolutionary forces, routing them completely 
in January, 1814, and being himself but once defeated. In 1816 Itur- 
bidé was made commander-in-chief of Michoacan and Guanajuato, 
but was subsequently dismissed by the Spanish government, on the 
pretext that the population complained of his cruelty and violence, 
but, really, because his loyalty was suspected. 

Thus retired to private life, he became embittered against Spain, 
and nursed his wrath. In 1820, when an opportunity occurred by 
reason of fresh constitutional demonstrations in the south, he got the 
viceroy to reinstate him, and marched against the insurgents with a 
force which included his old regiment. All the time maturing plans 
for revenge, he feigned encounters with Guerréro, the leader of the rev- 
olutionists, and secured reinforcements from the viceroy. At the head 
of this increased force he captured, in January, 1821, a large convoy 
of silver, sent by merchants from Vera Cruz to Acapulco, under the 
impression that the revolution was suppressed. Having procured the 
sinews of war, Iturbidé then proclaimed, on February 2, 1821, his 
“plan de las tres garantias,” providing for the protection of religion, 
the union of Spaniards and Mexicans and independence under the 
separate government of Ferdinand the Seventh, or a prince of the 
reigning dynasty. 

The indignant viceroy sent a force against his new foe, but the 
military declared in Iturbidé’s favor as soon as they got within his 
neighborhood, and he soon had six thousand men in hand. A new 
viceroy, O’Donaju (which has a familiar sound), arrived at Vera Cruz 
in July, 1821, and at once offered to treat with Iturbidé, and a month 
later they concluded a treaty in which the independence of Mexico, 
under Ferdinand or one of the princes, was recognized. In case of 
their refusal the Mexicans were to choose a ruler or emperador for 
themselves. 

Passing through Puebla, where he was enthusiastically received, 
Iturbidé entered the city of Mexico on September 27, 1821, at the head 
of sixteen thousand troops. O’Donaju and others formed a junta, 
declared independence, and in October formed a regency of five mem- 
bers, with Iturbidé as president, he being also appointed commander- 
in-chief, with the title “ Serene Highness,” and a salary of one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars. Peace was gradually restored, but dissen- 
sions broke out in the junta,—we were about to say, as a matter of course. 
The troops were unpaid,—an element of extreme danger, and there was 
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a drawing of lines between the monarchists and the republicans. The 
first congress refused to grant money to pay the troops, Iturbidé was 
proclaimed emperor, and, July, 1822, was crowned in the cathedral, 
under the name of Augustin the First. Yet he had many and power- 
ful adversaries, who disputed his position, and, after imprisoning a 
number of deputies, he dissolved the congress. In December, 1822, 
Santa Anna proclaimed the republic at Vera Cruz, and was joined 
by General Echeverria, who had been ordered against him. Iturbidé 
hastily reassembled the congress he had dismissed, but, naturally, had 
lost his hold upon them. In March, 1823, he presented his abdication. 
But the congress ignored the act, declaring his election as emperor void 
from the beginning, and ordered him to leave Mexico at once, directing 
him to reside in Italy, with a pension of twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year. He sailed in an English merchant-ship for Leghorn, but the 
grand duke of Tuscany forbade him asylum, and he went to Eng- 
land. This was early in 1824. 

A very few weeks elapsed before he received letters from his ad- 
herents in Mexico which induced him to set sail again for that country. 
He was accompanied by his wife, his nephew, three priests, and a Polish 
colonel, Benseki,—Polish colonels turned up everywhere then, they 
were the Duguld Dalgettys of the time. 

The Mexican government had been informed of his coming, and 
formally declared that, if he put foot on Mexican soil again, he would 
be treated as a traitor and an outlaw. Benseki obtained permission 
from the commander of the port to land a party of “colonists,” but 
Iturbidé, who landed in disguise, was at once recognized and arrested. 
He was taken to Padilla, and on July 19, 1824, was condemned by 
the provincial congress of Tamaulipas to immediate execution. That 
same evening he was shot in the plaza of Padilla, averring with his 
last breath that he was not a traitor, and exhorting his hearers to obey 
the constitutional government. He was buried at Padilla; but, years 
after,—in 1838,—General Bustamente’s congress transferred his remains 
to the City of Mexico, where solemn obsequies were held, and his body 
was placed in a marble sarcophagus in a chapel of the cathedral. 

When Iturbidé was executed, the Mexican congress decreed that 
his family should reside in Columbia, with a pension of eight thousand 
dollars a year. There was no direct means of reaching that country, 
and so the widow and her family were allowed to embark for the United 
States. For a number of years they lived in Philadelphia, and were 
well known in the society of that city. Madame Iturbidé afterwards 
went to Bayonne, in France, and took up her residence there. 

The emperor’s elder son, Angel, died in the City of Mexico on July 
18, 1872, leaving a son, Augustin, who was born in Washington, D. C., 
in 1868. This was the child whom Maximilian adopted as the heir 
to the Mexican throne. After Angel’s death Augustin returned to 
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the United States. Iturbidé’s younger son died in Paris, in May, . 
1873. 

Josephine, the last of the family in that generation, had lived for 
many years in the Hotel Comonfort. She was seventy-nine years old 
when she died, and was only eleven years old at the time of her 
father’s banishment. 


The Army and Navy Gazette remarks: “There is much to be said 
both for and against the lance. Its partisans are chiefly to be found in 
Germany, and its opponents in Russia ; while France, although inclined 
to follow the latter, seems to be undecided. General Dragorniroff, who 
has written strongly on the subject, says that in the cavalry, where men 
have necessarily only one hand free to fight with, the sword is acknowl- 
edged by those who know it to be the better weapon. It is true, he 
continues, that some Eastern cavalry use lances; but that can be ex- 
plained by the character of the enemies with whom they have to deal, 
and who have doubtless shown themselves not very anxious to come to 
close quarters; but wherever the enemy does not shun but seeks the 
conflict, a cutting weapon is always preferred to a thrusting one. But 
then it must be really a cutting arm, and not a useless symbol of 
the military profession, or an iron rod kept for saluting purposes. 
Its wearer should also continue to be its master by dint of constant 
practice.” 

In the early part of our Civil War there was a regiment of 
‘‘ Lancers” raised in and about Philadelphia, of first-rate material, and 
under the command of a gallant and well-educated officer. They made 
a gallant show, but only a few months elapsed before the lances were 
abandoned, and they did good service for the rest of their three years 
in the garments and arms supplied by “‘ Uncle Sam” to other “ horse- 
soldiers.” 

Some time ago, in the early summer, when Italy had just roused to 
a realization of her financial condition, and realized that “something 
had to be done,” L’ Ezercito Italiano published a table of the rate of 
pay and pensions of general officers in France, Austria, Germany, and 
Italy, in order to refute the statements made by the Italian press that 
their own generals are exceptionally well paid. ‘From these figures it 
appears that the French general officers on the active list are, on the 
whole, the most highly paid; but as soon as they are worn out they 
receive pensions but little superior to those of the Italian generals. 
Austria and Germany, on the other hand, treat their generals on retire- 
ment with much greater liberality.” We have roughly reduced, from 
frances to our currency, some of the salaries. For instance, corps com- 
manders in France receive, with pay and emoluments, six thousand two 
hundred dollars; in “retraite” they get two thousand one hundred 
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dollars. In Austria-Hungary a corps commander receives about six 
thousand dollars; but his retired pay is double that of his French 
compeer. In Germany the same officers get seven thousand five hundred 
dollars, and their retired pay is about the same as in Austria-Hungary. 
In Italy corps commanders receive, pay and emoluments, less than four 
thousand dollars per annum, and their pension is sixteen hundred dollars. 
Divisional and brigade commanders have proportionate pay, allowances, 
and pension, Speaking of the Italian army reminds us that some 
remarkable statistics have lately been published in regard to the emi- 
gration from that country. The number of temporary emigrants 
increased enormously in the last two years; but the most marked 
increase is among those who do not intend to return. In 1891 this 
class amounted to nearly one hundred and seventy-six thousand, “and 
the significance of these figures lies in the fact that most of those who 
leave the country permanently are young men who are either just close 
to the age for entering the army, or men who are liable to be called out 
for service in the event of mobilization.” 

Recently we saw an article by an American artist who was making 
a canoe voyage down the Danube, in which he stated that he saw 
Italian laborers calmly working away at the “iron gates” and other 
improvements, looking very much as they would if sweeping the streets 
of New York or Philadelphia, while the natives looked on astonished 


at such perseverance and energy. It is quite possible that some pro- 
genitors of these men had worked at the same place under Trojan. 
We can see the little men, in our mind’s eye, cheerful and brisk, stop- 
ping to cackle and gesticulate a good deal, but, on the whole, doing a 
fair day’s work. They cannot accomplish as much-in a day as an 
American, or an Irishman, or an English “navvy ;” but they do all 
they can, and generally do it cheerfully. 


Although the first Napoleon had as many enemies and detractors as 
ever fell to the lot of any one person, there were few of them who denied 
him credit for transcendent genius and ability. Moreau, to be sure, 
said “ the rascal was always lucky ;” but then that was when Moreau 
was dying in the Allied camp, near Dresden, with both legs off, on 
account of being‘where he had no business to be. If he had not gone 
back to Europe, he might, for very many years, have cultivated his 
cabbages, and fished for white perch in the clear waters of the Dela- 
ware, and have had the satisfaction of seeing Bonaparte a prisoner in 
a place from which there was no chance of escape. 

However, what we wanted to say was, that M. Martial d’Estoe, in 
a recent brochure, entitled La Génie de la Guerre, pays his respects to 
Napoleon in no uncertain tones. 

The little book does not quite go back to the creation of the world, 
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but simply begins with the Kahinites and the Habelites, coming down, | 
by degrees, to the manner of conducting war favored by the Hebrews, 
the Mongols, and the Hindoos. The military organization of the 
tribes of Israel is given; the tactics of the Greeks and Romans; the 
progress of the art under Charlemagne and the Crusaders, and under 
Charles the Fifth. Then we are introduced to the wars of the French 
Revolution. 

The author, among his remarks upon Bonaparte, says: “ As 
general-in-chief, Bonaparte entered upon his career in command as the 
successor of his seniors, Jourdan, Pichegru, Moreau, Hoche, and Mar- 
ceau, ‘discounting’ their traditions and wise military combinations, 
When he was appointed to the command of the Army of Italy he had 
nothing to do but to profit by the revolution which these older generals 
had effected in tactics, and to co-ordinate them with the general prin- 
ciples of strategy, which in his case were more political than military. 

“Tt is evident that generals like Jourdan, Hoche, and Masséna, if 
they could have disposed of the means put at the disposition of Bona- 
parte, and of the social relations which he had secured by his marriage 
with the widow of General de Beauharnais, would have done as well 
as he did, and perhaps a great deal better.” 

The author devotes twenty pages to show that the peculiar genius 
of Bonaparte was only the “sum of the talent of the republican 
generals who had secured victory to the French flag.” 

M. d’Estoc has a great deal to say in praise of Von Moltke; also 
in regard to the great value of balloons in war; and says that the 
coming war, the “holy war,” will be necessarily a revolutionary one. 

The whole work consists of only one hundred and one pages. 


During the summer there has been published in Paris a small 
quarto containing one hundred specimens of the work of Raffet, taken 
from the great number of paintings in oil and water-colors, and in sepia, 
by an artist as well known in his day for his military sketches and 
pictures as Detaille is at the present time. One of his best known, 
works is “ Le Réveil,” with the dead of the Grand Army starting to 
life at the drum-beat of a drummer of the “Old Guard.” Then there 
is the “ Night Review” we all know; “The Plague at Jaffa;” the 
“ Battle of Austerlitz ;” and kindred subjects of much excellence and 
of historical interest, treated in a masterly way. Raffet died in 1860, 
having, in his life, accompanied the forces at the siege of Antwerp, and 
that of Rome, as well as being present at many of the operations and 
battles of the French army in Algeria. In the latter he accompanied 
the Duc d’Aumale and Colonel Changarnier, making sketches of 
wonderful fidelity and power on the field. 

But Raffet had a vein of grim humor in which he sometimes 
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indulged, which was eminently his own. There is the sketch, for 
instance, of a fierce little sergeant of infantry, of the time of Louis 
Philippe, posting a picket on the edge of a wood. The private is a 
round-faced, simple-looking lad, who is listening to his orders with a 
side look at his predecessor lying dead close by. The sergeant says: 
“ Now observe! They'll shoot at you; but you needn’t mind that! 
and above all, remember,—no false alarm! You’ll be shot then, any- 
how! That’s the orders!” The expression on the conscript’s face is 
inimitable, as he realizes that he has got into a “hot corner.” The 
slightest detail of accoutrements and surroundings are admirably 
worked out. A capital sketch represents troops of the Directory, 
standing up to their knees in a swampy marsh. Just beyond is a rise 
where some officers are lying prone, and watching for the moment for 
a surprise. It is just early day, and evidently a miserably cold, raw 
morning. A grizzled old sergeant in immense cocked-hat and pig-tail, 
standing on a tuft of rushes, announces, “No smoking! But you 
can sit down if you please.” 

His sketch of the “ Conscrits avant le Combat,” an Algerian remi- 
niscence, is not of a kind to be described in decorous pages; but it is 
very funny, irresistibly so, reminding one of Gustave Doré, in the 
Contes Drolatiques, for it has the grimness of Doré, with the same 
kind of humor. These drawings are many of them invaluable to 
future painters and historians. Those of the sappers and miners as 
they are at work in the trenches, at the siege of Rome, June, 1849, 
and of the artillery going in for their tour at the siege batteries, and 
many others of the same kind, while exceedingly fine and artistic, have 
a minuteness of detail which shows exactly the shape of the tools, and 
the service clothing in its every-day use. 

One more picture, and we are done. A battalion of ragged, bare- 
footed men, splendidly aligned in their three-rank formation, is drawn 
up before a representative of the Convention, who reads out an “ Ordre 
du Jour,” to the effect that “The battalion of the Loire Inférieure 
having behaved with great distinction against the enemy, it is ordered 
that every man have a pair of shoes.” To another regiment an old 
sergeant is saying (to the men who are barefooted, or their feet bound 
in rags), “The representative has said, ‘ with bread and iron you can 
march to China. He said nothing about shoes,’ ” 


An English Service paper tells us that new rules as to the issue of 
shooting-passes to British soldiers in India have been recently promul- 
gated. 

Such passes will, in future, only be issued to steady, well-con- 
ducted men. No shooting-party shall consist of less than three men, 
who must possess a competent knowledge of the native language, and 
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must keep together. The shooting-parties are forbidden to speak to 

any woman, or to enter any village, house, temple, mosque, or enclos-’ 
ure. They are prohibited from shooting within five hundred yards of 
villages, and shooting at night, under any circumstances, is forbidden. 

Bullet-shooting is forbidden, except in forests or thinly-populated tracts 

at a distance from cantonments. A list of all animals and birds which 

are held sacred is to be hung up in every barrack-room. 

Such rules are all very well ; but it seems to be expecting a great 
deal of poor human nature, and especially that form of human nature 
which exists in the “ British soldier,” if such regulations can be carried 
out when three “ Tommies,” released from discipline temporarily, and, 
presumably, with full flasks, are let loose upon a remote district. 


If there is any effect to be derived from iteration and reiteration, 
the British public should by this time have well digested the fact that, 
in case of war with a powerful enemy, the failure to protect their com- 
munications by sea would mean utter ruin. Civilians, as well as 
naval and military men, have preached from this text until one would 
suppose there was nothing more to say about it. 

One of the latest utterances upon the subject is a book of two 
hundred pages, by Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke and Mr. Spencer 
Wilkinson, entitled “ Imperial Defense.” 

In spite of the admitted “ primacy of the navy” in any scheme of 
imperial defense, just sixty-six of the two hundred pages are devoted 
to the naval service and the command of the sea. The rest of the 
book deals with India, the northwestern frontier of that country, and 
the home and Indian armies. 

This would appear to gauge pretty nearly the relative influence of 
the two services in the national mind, although the navy is of the best, 
and absolutely indispensable to national existence, while the military 
force and its administration is, confessedly, a slender reed to lean upon 
in time of real trial. The authors remark, “The force that will be 
required for the defense of India depends upon that available for the 
attack. The Russians have an unlimited number of troops upon 
which to draw, and for any enterprise of a special nature can pick ele- 
ments of special fitness. The force with which they can undertake 
any of the various operations we have contemplated is limited only by 
their available means of transport and supply. At the terminus of 
their railway they can collect any number of troops, and can easily 
feed by the railway four army corps. The railway will always closely 
follow the advance of their border. The policy of counter-attack 
would therefore require at least four army corps, besides the garrisons 
of India and the frontier. The Indian armies are not an unlimited 
store that can be freely drawn upon for operations on the border. At 
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present they could furnish two army corps for this purpose. Perhaps 
by a judicious change in the recruiting of native troops, rejecting all 
the unwarlike races and enlisting only men of the best fighting class, 
the force available for active employment even against Russian troops 
could be increased. But. whenever the operations were to require any 
much larger force than the two army corps now available in India, the 
excess will have to be drawn from Great Britain, or from Great Brit- © 
ain and the colonies. Two army corps would then have to be sent 
from England.” 


An article in the Révue du Cercle Militaire, upon the exercise and 
drill of Cossack troops,—everything Russian being fashionable in 
France nowadays, in spite of the unfavorable opinion of the First 
Napoleon,—gives some accounts of the emulation shown in feats of 
horsemanship in course of instruction. There are also some wood-cuts, 
which show the soldier picking up a cap at a gallop, firing while seated 
with his face to the horse’s-tail, riding upright, with stirrups crossed 
and the feet in them, and not on the saddle, etc. One soldier is repre- 
sented riding on his head, the benefit of which, in a military point of 
view, is not apparent, although it was a former attraction in the circus. 

The picking up of caps, the assisting dismounted comrades, and 
the firing from the saddle have no very startling novelty. If we are 
not mistaken, the West Point cadets do all these things, and do them 
well; while, in the “wild and woolly West,” in years gone by, such 
feats were the joy and pride of the hardy frontier’s-men and their 
copper-colored rivals. 

But what we wished to notice in the article is a little extract about 
the celebrated cavalry-general Von Zeydlitz : 

“The man who chops wood must make chips fly,” says a Russian 
proverb, which is equivalent to the French,“ On ne peut pas faire 
d’omelette sans casser des ceufs.” 

Zeydlitz was of this opinion. He thought the men who could not 
“stick on” ought to “come off.” One day the king asked him why 
it was that, in his regiment, so many men had their necks broken. 
“ Your Majesty has only to give the order,” Zeydlitz replied, “and the 
thing will not happen again. But I must say to your Majesty that, in 
such a case, I cannot be responsible for the conduct of the regiment in 
face of the enemy.” 

Zeydlitz was once approached by a very high-born and distin- 
guished lady, the wife of a Minister of State, who was very much 
concerned lest her son, a young officer under Zeydlitz, might come to 
some serious harm during the dangerous exercises which he required 
from all his officers. Zeydlitz replied, ‘Your Excellency need not 
be disturbed ; these cornets are like cats; you can throw them off the 
roof, and they will always alight upon their feet.” 
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Speaking of light cavalry, we were struck with some-editorial re- | 
marks of the Army and Navy Gazette, made some time ago, upon the 
subject of English cavalry equipment. The article says that, in spite 
of the recommendations of practical officers, the cavalry, by bad sad- 
dling and the piling on of weight, has its efficiency seriously impaired, 
and quotes Professor Smith, of the Army Veterinary School, in sup- 
port of the fact that, through bad saddling and overwork, “ hecatombs 
were sacrificed in Afghanistan. Animals were worked until their 
loads ate through the skin and muscles, and polished the ribs like 
ivory,” until their best fate was to find “a merciful end in a bullet.” 

The writer goes on to say that it was the same thing in South Africa 
and in Egypt, probably fifty per cent. of the losses of animals in these 
little wars being due to contributory negligence. 

“ Then as to the riding; it is said not only by Professor Smith, but 
by the Inspector-General of Cavalry, that bumping, instead of rising in 
the saddle, produces injury and exhaustion both in man and horse. 
The thin end of the reforming wedge has been admitted by the per- 
mission to rise, and it is desirable that there should be a speedy end to 
the transition stage wherein each horseman is at liberty to rise or bump 
just as he pleases, the effect of which is unseemly and irregular. Our 
irrational general treatment need not be further illustrated than by a 
reference to the apparently deeply-rooted aversion to dismounting. 
Professor Smith speaks of it as follows: ‘Cavalry dismounted is not 
cavalry dishonored, but cavalry trying their level best to save their 
horses’ legs and backs, and keep both in that condition of fitness which 
we know to be the essence and life of this branch of the service.’ And 
Sir Evelyn Wood would seem to take the same view, judging by the 
remarks he makes in his excellent memorandum on the forthcoming 
manceuvres, just issued. The dead weight carried by the troop-horse 
could be effectively reduced, not only by improvements in the saddle 
itself, but by cutting down the numerous impediments attached to it, 
and this should be done even if we have to organize special transport, 
as our able correspondent at the Berkshire and Hampshire manceuvres 
so strongly urged that we should do. 

“Tt is remarkable that Belgium should possess the least loaded, and 
consequently, other things being equal, the most efficient cavalry in the 
world. The United States of America come next; but for this we 
might have been prepared, as they are a practical and inventive people, 
who have not long ago had the lessons of a great war brought home to 
their own doors.” 

Who among us who was in the Civil War, and who read the violent 
diatribes coming from either side,—but especially from the South Caro- 
linians, who were going to welcome the northern foe, “ with hospitable 
hands to bloody graves,”—who, we say, would in those days have 
thought any kind of reconciliation possible? Yet such a state of 
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things has come, and the country seems stronger for the mutual trial 
of strength between the sections. Both the North and the South 
learned some lessons in those bloody four years, which will last a long 
time. There is nothing novel in the deduction, but we were led to 
it by reading the Addresses delivered before the Confederate Survivors’ 
Association, at Augusta, Georgia, on Confederate Memorial Day, 
April 26. 

Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL.D., the president of the associ- 
ation, after an interesting address, introduced Colonel H. D. D. 
Twiggs, of the Georgia Regulars, who was one of the defenders of 
Fort Wagner during the celebrated bombardment and assault of that 
work. His account of this episode in the war, given from the side of 
the defenders, is most graphic, and really gives us a new view of one 
of the bloodiest and best-contested assaults in the history of warfare, 
considering the numbers engaged. 

But that is all now past, and the thing we desired to notice was 
the peroration of the address, honorable to the dead who lie beneath 
the débris of the Fort Sumter sea-sands of Morris Island, to the sur- 
vivors of those dreadful days and nights, and to the author of the 
address. 

Colonel Twiggs says: ‘“ No sting is left in the soldier heart of. the 
South for the brave men who fought us. The Great Captain and Lord 
of Hosts, who guides the destiny of men and nations, directed the re- 
sult of the struggle, and made the Union of the North and South in- 
dissoluble. Thus united, this great country, which, in its marvelous 
development of progress, power, and wealth, has startled the world, is 
yet destined to compass inconceivable possibilities of achievement in 
its onward march in the race of nations. Let us therefore accept, like 
a brave and patriotic people, the result of this great war between the 
States. Let us bow with reverence to that Divinity which shaped it. 
Let us rejoice in the peace and prosperity which have followed it. Let 
us give our hands and hearts in cordial friendship and greeting to the 
gallant boys who once wore the blue. Let us forgive them now freely, 
because time has made them like ourselves at last—the wearers of the 
gray. But, comrades, let us never cease to honor and revere the mar- 
tyred heroes who died in a cause they believed just.” 

All honor to Colonel Twiggs and other good Confederate soldiers ! 
It is only those who never saw a shot fired in earnest; who never 
smelt powder-smoke, or experienced the long, long, weary days of 
doubt and preparation, who are irreconcilable. General Grant, who 
saw a great deal of that kind of business, said, very soon after the war 
was over, “Let us have peace!” It is the kind of peace which 
Colonel Twiggs refers to which General Grant meant. 
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There are records of the doings of American privateers during the. 
War of 1812-15, with England, but such records do not give much idea 
of the deeds of daring and adventure which were so common, and 
are mostly confined to registers of letters-of-marque and prize-lists, for 
prizes were made in plenty. One of the best known of the privateers 
was the “General Armstrong,” a small but fast and well-armed vessel, 
which had been very active under Captain Champlin, from the very 
beginning of the war, capturing several armed vessels. At last Cham- 
plin, on account of wounds received in battle with the sloop-of-war 
“ Coquette,” was obliged to relinquish his command to Samuel Chester 
Reid, a fine specimen of an American sailor. Reid was in the port of 
Fayal, in the Azores, on the 26th of September, 1814. The brig had 
put in there for water and refreshments, and, in neutral waters, secured 
these necessaries, and was all ready tosail the next day. As night was 
coming on, however, a British man-of-war came in, followed by two 
others. They were the “ Plantagenet,” 74, the frigate “ Rota,” 44, and 
the brig “ Carnation,” 18, with soldiers on board, bound to the Gulf of 
Mexico, to reinforce Pakenham’s army, which afterwards came to signal 
grief at New Orleans. The English had learned the character of the 
“Armstrong” from the pilot they had received outside, and it was evident 
from their movements that they intended to violate the neutrality of 
the port and capture the privateer brig. Seeing this, Reid promptly 
warped his vessel close to the shore, under the guns of the Portuguese 
fort which commanded the harbor. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and the motions of the different 
parties were plainly to be seen. The “ Carnation” made sail and stood 
in after the “ Armstrong,” soon sending four boats filled with men, which 
pulled straight for the brig, which carried six broadside guns and a 
long gun amidships. Reid hailed the boats and warned them off, but 
they came steadily on, without reply. He then opened fire by the long 
gun, and the musketry of his crew, of ninety men all told. The 
English boats returned the volley and then hauled off, after wounding 
Reid’s second officer and one man. The “Armstrong” was then securely 
made fast within pistol-shot of the fort, and preparations made for a 
desperate resistance, while the inhabitants of the town looked down 
from the rocks about the harbor upon a general advance of the boats 
of the British squadron, which took place about midnight. The num- 
ber of the attacking boats is given as fourteen, and they pulled in line 
for the brig, which received them with a round of great guns and 
musketry, the long gun creating great havoc. The line was thrown 
into confusion, but the British answered with their boat-guns and 
musketry, reformed, and dashed forward again with a cheer, getting 
within the range of the guns, and attempting to board. This attempt 
was repulsed, but not until after a long and bloody fight, in which 
Reid lost his first officer, killed, and all the others wounded. Some of 
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the British boats drifted away, with few living persons on board of 
them, so dreadful had been the slaughter. 

The brig had suffered as well; her long gun being dismounted, as 
well as several of the others, and a large number of her crew killed 
and wounded, and the rest of the night was passed in repairing 
damages and waiting for the next move. The Portuguese governor 
had sent word to implore the English commander to cease hostilities, 
but he is said to have declared that he would have the brig at any cost 
to the town or fort. Reid sent his wounded on shore, mustered the 
survivors of his crew at their quarters, and prepared for another 
attack, remounting his long gun. The “Carnation” then stood in, firing 
broadsides at close range, but hauled off again after receiving some 
damage from the formidable long gun; but Reid now saw that the 
enemy would persist till he was overwhelmed, while their shot were 
endangering the town, so he scuttled the brig and retreated to the 
shore. The English boarded the vessel unopposed, and set her on fire, 
thus completing the destruction of a vessel which had wrought them 
an immense deal of damage during the whole war. 

During the two fearful fights of the night before, the assailants lost 
nearly three hundred men, one hundred and fifty of whom were killed. 
The frigate “ Rota” lost seventy men. The squadron was delayed a 
week in Fayal, employed in burying the dead and in caring for the 
wounded. Long afterwards the Portuguese raised the “ Long Tom” 
of the “ Armstrong,” and mounted the gun upon their fort. 

During the past summer this gun has been presented to the United 
States by the king of Portugal, and will no doubt be preserved as a 
precious relic, and a memento of one of the most gallant fights against 


great odds which our naval history affords. 
E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of the ‘‘United Service’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


A June Midnight by Loch Brora.' 


Tue woods are asleep. They breathe 
so lightly that you scarcely can perceive 
the faint rocking of their pointed tops. 
You leave the sleeping cottage in its 
hollow among the moraines. Listen 
to its pulse, the clock, beating out the 
seconds with a sound of steady plodding, 
as if it labored. Silently you make the 
latch to fix. There is not another sound. 
No one wakes, no one snores. It wants 
only half an hour of twelve. Yet you 
could count every slate in the low roof, 
so light is it. The attic windows glisten. 
The outline of the western chimney is 
clear against the sky. 

The sky! The moon is hanging low 
in the south; you see her over the dark 
edge of one of the moraines, among her 
soft, motionless clouds. It is strange, 
she illumines them so very faintly. 
Climb the bank, and rise a little above 
the shadows, and look around. There is 
another light abroad in the heavens,—a 
diviner, whiter light than hers. Lift 
your eyes from cloud to cloud toward 
the zenith. The clouds of midsummer 
night in the north grow purer as they 
flout higher, like a good man’s thoughts. 
No words can speak the beauty of their 
light and ineffable rippling, their silken 


1 Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine by 
permission of Leonard Scott publication Com- 
pany, the American Publishers. 


sheen of sprays, the softness of their 
silvery transparency, less like cloud 
than some kind of aurora. Many of 
them, you notice, are shaped like wings, 
and like white wings they are softly 
feathered, and like what we conceive of 
angelic wings, they are luminous. It is 
not the light of evening; it is a fair 
vision of the light of day, made visible 
in the dusk of night. For look over 
yonder, far North,—there is no night 
there. 

A bank of furze in full blossom is in 
front of you, softly glowing under that 
high, sky,—yellow, though it is all but 
midnight,—yellower than the dark yellow 
of its own saffron flower-sheaths by day. 
Its odor is abroad on the moist air,—the 
delicious odor, when it is crossed by the 
scent of the rowan-tree blossom, of sweet 
almonds and honey. Go on along the 
crest of the ridge. Avoid the charred 
spots where the heather was burned two 
months ago. The stalks will brush 
against you harshly, and chalk your legs 
black. Ah, you have entered on an 
enchanted scene, a midsummer night’s 
dream. Below that high sky, sheening 
with white, the western sky is daffodil 
clear; one broad, low belt there is, of 
dusky red, as of distant fire in heathen 
honor of the midsummer sun. All these, 
and the waters of a loch duskily shining 
in light and color, are the lights by which 
you see yourdream. Gloom and dark- 
ness lurk where they can,—below the 
toothed edges of the fir wood that crosses 
the valley just below, on the heathery 
slopes, and away over the silent hillsides, 
—in the hollow curves of streams and 
among the recesses of bushes on the 
many poitits of land that jut out into 
the lake, and, blackest of all, on that 
one heavy crag standing up against the 
yellow west, like an ironclad with its 
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ram. THE light looks at the darkness, 
‘and the darkness abides the look.” 

You come upon grass: it is neutral 
green, besprinkled with pale spots. You 
cannot see the colors of the flowers—the 
orchis, and buttercup, and kingcup, and 
troll-flower conglobed petal on petal 
round where the troll-child sits, and 
milkworts of every shade of blue from 
faint milky to midnight cerulean, and 
from purple-red to deep violet, that 
paint these marshy meadows with de- 
light, around the margin of the loch. 
Yonder, oval in a hollow, is a dancing- 
green fit for reconciled Titania; it is the 
poor people’s one plot of corn, of which 
the deer will eat the ears. Listen! even 
now the deer are down at the water’s 
edge drinking and splashing in the cool. 
You saw one of them at the same place 
yesterday, standing half-way up to her 
knees, in a state of lazy enjoyment, rest- 
ing on her legs as if they rather bored 
her, like a pony that has been kept wait- 
ing an hour at your door, a deep crease 
across the middle of her body, where the 
two limp halves hung together: now 
and then she touched the water with her 
lips; now and then she lazily lifted a 
leg. It is the month of the fawning. 
They have come down from the heights 
of the deer-forest to the green places 
among the “old walls,’’ where the 
crofters once lived. The mothers leave 
the calves in hollows of the broken moor 
during the daytime. As you go over 
the slopes you may now and then find 
yourself in front of a large pair of soft 
ears, and a large dark pair of eyes, and 
a little white-tufted brown body scarce 
able to raise itself on shaking legs; and 
if you are kind it will come about you 
innocently, making sucking sounds with 
its mouth, and wondering greatly what 
sort of a dry dam you are. Just now 
the old ones would almost seem to be 
splashing each other, for, listen! But 
now they have seen you, and you hear 
the thud of many light hoofs on the 
grass. 

You have gone down to the margin of 
the loch and stretched yourself upon the 
boards of a little wooden pier. It is 
warm and calm. The shadows of the 
hills in the water only quiver at their 
edges. The rushes make no sound of 
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shaking. They stand each over its own 
several reflection, motionless in their 
graceful bending. There is a ringing 
sound of the piping of sandpipers from 
the other side of the water,—listen! it 
comes as near the running of arpeggios 
as birds can: again and again they pipe, 
and again and again is the cry taken up 
and passed along the shore, till the whole 
end of the loch seems girdled by a con- 
tinuous musical jingling; and then, as if 
satisfied, they stop their piping and their 
lagging flight, and go and dream upon 
stones, until again you hear the ringing 
and the jingling. A school of sea-gulls 
winging their way seawards between you 
and the lofty light above seems to catch 
the sound ; they break into wild cries for 
half a minute, as if in response, and 
then relapse into silent flight. Down the 
lake comes the hoarse strident cry of a 
heron; and soft in the distance, twice 
repeated that there might be no mistake, 
the call of the cuckoo, like an echo over 
the water. Scarce a hundred yards away, 
across the water yonder among the whin- 
bushes where they show in their strips 
and clumps of dark yellow, a sedge- 
warbler is garrulously telling his shallow 
little tale. You cannot but listen. You 
heard it at midday, and you hear it at 
midnight, its endless chattering and 
chuckling, interspersed every moment 
with whistles and calls (as if there were 
not one kind of bird, but three), like the 
glints and sparkles from a double-linked 
chain. Up the dark moor-side, where 
the rocks palely look down upon the 
valley over many a gray rock-fall, the 
“‘ heather-bleater’’ vibrates its wings as 
it dives headlong in the upper air. The 
sound is like the tiny trump of the midge. 
You hear its cheery chirp between whiles, 
with a certain eeriness, as if it were a 
spirit of the night chirruping to a team 
of spirit-horses. 

There is a flat-bottomed boat near by. 
You unhook the anchor from the bank, 
and take the ours, and cross the loch, to 
stalk the warbler. A breeze has arisen, 
alight air! The wavelets are ‘‘ freaked 
with jet’’ as they ripple from the west. 
The moon in the south casts a dancing 
spray of pale gold towards you as you sit 
rowing, with golden splashes and sprink- 
lings out towards the sides. You hook 
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your skiff to a bending willow, and 
silently approach the heedless warbler, 
keeping the darkest part of the sky at 
your back. A frog hops heavily out of 
your way ; he was intent on insects. A 
moth strikes-against your face with his 
fluffy hum. The ferns over against the 
edge of the water show as black as if 
they were turned to coal, like the ferns 
of the Carboniferous ages of long ago. 
They are still only span-high; their 
points still curl. 

Suddenly—ah, what acry ! long, shrill, 
indescribably vehement, intensified in 
sounds, as if the crier could not half 
utter it; longer than human breath—a 
ery of despite and desperation and rage. 
You stand half aghast at this disturbance 
of the silent night. What was it? It 
was like a steam-whistle, but much more 
steam than whistle. It shot across the 
loch with the speed of the swift, and close 
to the water. 

For answer, an owl rises darkly up the 
bank, and for a moment comes between 
your eye and the western sky, with wide 
silent wings. But it was not the owl 
that cried. His enraged pursuer is re- 


turning across the loch; and you hear, 
much to your surprise, and even a little 
to your relief, the familiar but agitated 
chiw, chiw of the redshank. Only that! 
She has her nest in the marsh on the 


opposite side. This midnight prowler 
and marauder, the owl, has attempted 
an outrage on her home. It is ten 
minutes before the complaining, palpi- 
tating cry of the mother is quiet again. 

You go on stalking your warbler in 
his willow,—his willow so gray ; he is not 
in one of the whins. He spinks, and 
chatters, and vibrates his little quill until 
you are close beside his bush. The 
grayest of all ghostly things by night, 
except the stones, are these willows,— 
gray foliage, grayer stems. The leaves 
look as if they curdled ; a double gloom 
seems to lurk in the recesses of the bush. 
But now our little chatterer is silent. 
He is a shy bird, though he is noisy by 
himself. 

Out in the loch, black against the west, 
as you turn to go to your skiff, is an 
islet. It lies mid-lake,—as the island 
that Munchausen landed upon to feast lay 
mid-ocean,—round-backed, and green in 
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the daytime. You are not sure that 
it will not go down with you, as Mun- © 
chausen’s did when the fire began to 
glow, his being indeed a huge sleeping 
whale. You have unconsciously hushed 
your oars as you come within its shadow. 
This islet is artificial, the sides are mot- 
tled with heaped stones, and there is a 
recess into which ‘the old people” 
stowed a boat. It was an island-fortress 
in the olden time. Its grasses are rank 
and thick; it still grows nettles, and a 
crab-apple tree. 

Lurk there no ghosts about of human 
owls, intent on midnight rapine? For 
once there came down men of the north 
upon the men of this strath, and drove 
them out to their last resource, their 
island; and here indeed the invaders’ 
men could not follow them. Here they 
clustered safely—men, women, and chil- 
dren—on this one rood of land, deep 
water all around. The north- men, 
baffled, went down the lake and erected 
a huge dam across the river. Alas for 
the men of the strath! The waters rose 
and creptin upon the island. The women 
climbed on the men’s shoulders; the 
children were in the arms of the women ; 
the waters rose above the level of what 
had been land ; it became an islet not of 
stones but of human heads. God help 
them! for their savage foes, with white 
faces and straight-drooping fair hair, 
still ply their work and raise the bank, 
felling trees and piling gravel. The spot 
is down there, where the water flows 
inkily out between the firs: stones still 
congregate thicklier at the place, and 
there is a hoarse brattle of rushing 
waters. 

Imagination may revel in the scene 
that followed. You can still almost hear 
the cry that came to the ears of the 
drowning men and women,—the strange 
sound of rushing, and the dropping of 
baffled shouts. They could not under- 
stand it; the waters were actually lap- 
ping lower. They could see black tide- 
marks on the dresses of the women. 
Imagine, as you sit there, the stages of 
that process of comprehension,—how it 
was borne in upon them that they were 
indeed safe; that the barrier was burst, 
and that already half their foes were on 
their way towards the ocean in the breast 





' of the torrent. 
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The place in the river is 
still known in the Gaelic as An Dam.! 
But you will dream away the night 
waking. See, the blackness of the crag 
that casts its huge shadow in front of you, 
like the cut-water of a vessel, is dimmed 
with mists. 
off the loch, wreathing about the points 
and islands and drifting up the slopes, 
entangling their soft up-streamings 
among the trees. It has been a moist, 


dewy night, and now to dew there is | 


added mist. Take your oars. 


There is a place in the fir-wood at the | 
number thousands. 


foot of the loch, on the summit of one of 
the moraine mounds, where a oath has 
been widened into a platform. And 
there the loch lies enframed in firs, with 
its dark points and half-luminous waters, 
and the white mists softly glowing with 
rosy color. They are lovely to-night. 
To-morrow midnight they may stalk 
about in their shrouds, and the loch may 
lie beside them like a mirror in a twilight 
room, one of the ghostliest of things. 
But now, all at once, you have grown 
weary. It draws towards morning. A 
ruddier glow is suffusing the calm edge 
of the lake. The west is lighter yellow 
and brighter red. The sun went down 
on the left side of the lake, and he will 
soon rise on the right. The glow of sun- 
set has traveled along the horizon ; it is 
now the blush of Aurora coming to meet 
her undying love at the first of morn. 
The furze glows brightlier in sympathy ; 


the grass from gray grows dim green; | 


there is a faint shining of the wet on 
your feet. Look! there are new ripples 
of young light in thesky; the light will 
ripple lower and lower on them every 
moment. The first thrush will be awake 
before you can be asleep. The dew is 
dank on your coat. It is high time to 
goin. Never mind the lock; the door 
is never barred. 
Hueco MILLER, 


For perhaps one hundred years the 
sandy islands, rich in salt grass, skirting 
the Atlantic coast, have been used as 


1 A more authentic account of the above tra- 
dition than any now to be got from the shep- 
herds is, I believe, to be found in Sir John 
Gordon’s “ History of Sutherland.” 
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White vapors begin to rise | 
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breeding-grounds for a hardy race of 
wild cattle. They are small creatures, 
but as it costs nothing to feed them, and 
they live without care from their owners, 
The islands that 
fringe the Maryland coast have long 
been used in this fashion, and also for the 
raising of wild hogs, long-legged crea- 
tures of the razor-back variety, common 
among the pine forests of the Eastern 
Shore. Even as far south as the lower 
tip of Florida wild cattle are raised, and 
on the mainland of the peninsula single 
owners sometimes possess herds that 
These cattle seldom 
attain a weight of more than five hundred 
pounds, and many of them weigh less 
than three hundred and fifty pounds. 
They are exported to Cuba in large num- 
bers, where they fetch a fair price. 


Charlie’s Men. 
(From Longman’s Magazine.) 


THE sky was gray, and the grass was 
green, 

When the Bonnie Prince in ourglen was 
seen ; 

The grass was green, and the sky was 
gray, 

When on his horse he rode away ; 

When he rode away with a score and 
ten 

Who were blithe to go with Charlie’s 
Men. 


Oh, loath was I from my love to part— 

Hamish the tall with the steadfast heart ; 

But the prince kissed lightly my cheek 
and brow, 

And “Lend me,” he said, “ your sweet- 
heart now, 

And when we return victorious, then 

You shall wed the bravest of Charlie’s 
Men.” 


I watched them springing down the brae, 

For they took the short and the danger- 
ous way ; 

I saw their spears gleam far and bright 

Till the fir-trees hid them from my sight, 

Till faint and small as the chirp of a 
wren 

Were the pipes that played for Charlie’s 
Men. 
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The sky was blue, green was the grass, 

When joyful word came up the pass ; 

The grass was green, the sky was blue, 

And dark-browed Malcolm's dream was 
true! 

Although the foe for one were ten, 

The fight was won by Charlie’s Men! 


But other tales we had to mark 

As grass grew gray, and skies were dark, 

And the strath was filled with tear and 
sigh 

For sires and sons who had marched to 
die; 

And Hamish, my own, the pride of the 
glen,| 

Lay dead on the field with Charlie’s 
Men, 


I might be blind, for I never see 

But spear-heads glintin’ bonnilie ; 

I might be deaf, for I only hear 

The pibroch ringing shrill and clear ; 

And by moor and meadow, on brae and 
ben, 

My thoughts are thoughts of Charlie’s 
Men. 

Mimmo CHRISTIE. 


Some Famous Cavalrymen. 


MURAT, HODSON, LASALLE, SKOBELOFF, 
AND ROBERTS AS SWORDSMEN. 


(From the Saturday Review.) 


TIME was when to be an expert swords- 
man was looked upon as one of the most 
essential qualifications an officer could 
possess, and several of our most cele- 
brated soldiers at the commencement of 
the century were remarkable as much for 
their personal prowess with the sword as 
for any of the larger gifts which go to 
form a great commander. Sir William 
Napier could run or jump with any one 
of the gallant members of his regiment, 
and records how, in the race for the rocks 
at La Rhune, he was “ not a foot behind” 
the most active of them. And he could 
hold his own with the foils, the single- 
sticks, or the bayonet, as well as in mere 
bodily activity. 

Marshal Beresford was a man of mag- 
nificent physique, and owed his life to 
his thews and sinews when he found him- 
self engaged in a rough-and-tumble that 
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would have shocked Von Moltke with 
the Polish Lancers at Albuera, Lord 
Anglesey was also a typical “beau sa- 
breur,”’ and even when he lost a leg could 
sit a horse with more grace than most 
mortals can display with two. During 
the mutiny and Sikh wars hand-to-hand 
encounters, in which the leaders on either 
side set a shining example to their follow- 
ers, were by no means uncommon, and 
almost all the men on our side who came 
to the front could hold their own, and 
more than did so, even with the expert 
hereditary swordsmen who rode against 
them. 

Nicholson was as eficient with his arm 
and wrist as with his quick decision and 
active brain. Hodson of Hodson’s Horse 
was the very ideal of a cavalry leader, 
and his name was terrible to the natives, 
as much, perhaps, by reason of his repu- 
tation as a swordsman as because of any 
of the other soldier-like qualities of which 
he was possessed. Sir Dighton Probyn, 
when he was at the head of his native 
cavalry squadrons, was looked up to by 
his followers as a very Paladin, and could 
beat the best of them at tent-pegging, 
lemon-slicing, or any of the tests of horse- 
manship dear to men who are soldiers by 
tradition, birth, and predilection. 

Last, but not least, there were few 
men in India twenty years ago who 
would have cared to meet Lord Roberts, 
as we must now learn to call him, at any 
of these exercises if a heavy stake de- 
pended on the issne. Even now, when 
years and the cares of office may reason- 
ably be supposed to have somewhat dim- 
med his eye, itis a refreshing sight to 
see the commander-in-chief take the 
first ‘‘peg,’’ as he usually does, at the 
Simla gymkhanas, and to note that he 
can wield a lance with the dexterity 
which none of those who follow him will 
surpass, and not a man of his age in all 
India equal. 

Nor is it in our armies alone that such 
qualities in officers have ever commanded 
admiration. The brilliant Murat, vain 
and theatrical as he was in dress and 
manner, when the battle was at its height 
was never more thoroughly at his ease, 
and never showed more strikingly to ad- 
vantage. The handsome figure, covered 
with lace and frippery, was always wont 
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to shoot far ahead of the squadrons be- 
hind him into the melee, and regarded a 
chance as thrown away which did not 
enable him to lay several opponents low 
by the superiorskill he could display with 
the sabre. 

Lasalle, young, bright, and intelligent, 
who fell at Wagram, the best leader of 
cavalry of Europe, with the one excep- 
tion we have just been speaking of, at 
two-and-thirty years of age, owed much 
of his influence and authority to his fine 
riding and his cunning of fence. In our 
own times, Skobeloff was just such an- 
other, and the halo of romance which 
played about him arose in a large degree 
from the physical advantages he could 
boast of among his uneducated troopers. 
Valentine Baker’s is another name which 
will occur among several others, some of 
whom are happily with us still, and we 
may hope that, unless the character of 
Englishmen widely alters, we may never 
lack a plentiful supply of men of the 
same quality. 


A London Rose. 


(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 


Drawn, take this London rose 

Of crimson grace for your pale hand, 
Who love all loveliness that grows: 
A London rose—ah, no one knows, 

A penny bought it in the Strand! 


But not alone for heart’s delight ; 
The red has yet a deeper stain 
For your kind eyes that, late by night, 
Grew sad at London’s motley sight 
Beneath the gas-lit driving rain. 


And now again I fear you start 

To find that sorry comedy 
Re-written on a rose’s heart : 
’Tis yours alone to read apart, 

Who have such eyes to weep and see. 


Soon rose and rhyme must die forgot, 
But this, Diana—ah, who knows !— 

May die, yet live on in your thought 

Of London’s fate, and his who bought 
For love of you a London rose. 


Ernest Ruys. 
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Soldiers in Fine Clothes. 


THE GAY ATTIRE WORN BY NAPOLEON’S 
TROOPERS — FLASHY COLORS A BAD 
THING IN TIME OF BATTLE. 


| THe London Telegraph has the fol- 

lowing: Well-nigh all the decorative 
attributes of the French army were done 
away with as ‘symbols of tyranny’’ by 
the guiding spirits of the great revo- 
| lution, and the officers who, under Piche- 
gru, Augereau, Hoche, Kleber, and 
other successful generals of that heroic 
epoch, led the republican troops to vic- 
tory, were scarcely distinguishable from 
the rank and file in respect to the fashion 
and quality of their apparel. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, well aware that the Spartan 





simplicity and inexpensiveness of repub- 
lican uniforms would be absurdly out of 
keeping with the demand for display 
incident toa brand new military empire, 
deemed no costume too ornamental or 
costly for the officers of an army that 
raised him to supreme power and enabled 
him to conquer Continental Europe. 
The “ beau sabreur,’’ Joachim Murat, 
sometime Grand Duke of Berg and King 
of Naples, was a type of Napoleonic 
military gaudiness. In his famous por- 
trait by Isabey he is represented as he 
rode past his illustrious patron ata grand 
Teview held in the last year of the fore- 
going century mounted on a powerful 
gray charger, all the trappings of which 
were massively plated with pure gold. 
The marshal was attired in a blue velvet 
tail-coat, with scarlet and gold facings, 





scarlet tights enriched with heavy gold 
embroidery, half-high boots of purple 
leather worked through and edged with 
gold braid, and a huge cocked hat 
trimmed with broad gold lace and sur- 
mounted by a triple plume of crimson 
ostrich feathers. Round his waist were 
knotted two silken sashes, one very 
broad, of pale lilac hue, profusely bor- 
dered and fringed with gold; the other 
narrower, bright scarlet in color, and 
similarly ornamented. He was seated 
on a leopard skin, stretched over a crim- 
son and gold saddle-cloth ; his spurs, 
stirrups, and the scabbard of his jewel- 
hilted sabre were all of fine burnished 
gold. It may be doubted whether 
Solomon in all his glory was ever as 
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showily arrayed as a marshal of France 
under the Consulate or First Empire. 

In all the principal armies of Europe, 
including our own, until a comparatively 
recent date, the habit—contracted early 
in the present century—of subordinating 
utility to decorativeness in relation to 
officers’ uniforms lent itself, ‘‘ regardless 
of expense,’ to military dandyhood, 
which flourished exceedingly as lately as 
twenty-five years ago. Blow after blow, 
however, was dealt to this variety of 
foppism by successive improvements in 
‘‘ arms of precision,’’ exemplified during 
the sanguinary struggles of 1866, at the 
battle of Mentana, and throughout the 
Franco-German war, the Servian rebel- 
lion, and the Russian invasion of Tur- 
key. The formidable extension of point- 
blank ranges, both for rifles and field 
guns, and the corresponding increment 
of skill in marksmanship, which were 
the inevitable outcome of those improve- 
ments, imperatively indicated the neces- 
sity of eliminating every element of con- 
spicuity from the apparel of soldiers, and 
more especially of their officers, when on 
service. 

It was these new conditions of war, 
bringing with them an enormous increase 
in the number of casualties, that led to 
the abolition of the gay white uniforms 
that formerly imparted so brilliant an 
appearance to the Austrian line, but 
were so distinctly visible at long dis- 


tances as to prove the indisputable cause | 


of the slaughter, in Bohemia and Lom- 
bardy alike, of thousands upon thousands 
of gallant fellows who might be alive at 
the present day had they been dressed in 
dark-blue, bottle-green, or dark-brown 
materials during the summer of 1866. 
The British’ army has stuck to its scarlet, 
a color no less perilous to its wearer in 
time of war than the Austrian white ; 
but our military authorities have for 
some years past recognized the expe- 
diency of clothing expeditionary forces 
in drab kharkee, which offers an indis- 
tinct mark to barbaric sharpshooters and 
gunners, and is as antagonistic to mili- 
tary dandyism as the dusky blue of the 
hideous Austrian blouses, the livid non- 
descript hue of the Italian tunics, or the 
dirty greens and grays of the Russian 
coats and mantles. 
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Here, as well as in frugal Prussia and 
poverty-stricken Russia, a few of the 
pristine splendors of guard, cavalry, and — 
household brigades still survive the un- 
beauteous reforms superinduced by salu- 
tary prudence and a laudable desire to 
economize human life to the utmost ; but 
the terrible lessons taught by modern war- 
fare to the military administrations of all 
nations have steadfastly tended towards 
the abolition of all the brilliant colors 
and glittering adornments of a soldier’s 
equipment for the field which are cal- 
culated to augment the perils he is called 
upon to brave when fighting in his 
country’s cause. 


Great Thinkers. 

THE AGES AT WHICH THEIR BEST 
WORKS WERE PRODUCED. 
Mohammed began the Koran at 35. 
Shelley wrote ‘‘ Queen Mab’’ at 18. 
Keats wrote his ‘‘ Endymion”’ at 22. 
Alexander Dumas wrote plays at 22. 
Disraeli wrote ‘‘ Vivian Grey”’ at 21. 
Heine published his first songs at 28. 

Swift wrote the ‘‘ Tale of a Tub” at 87. 

Seneca wrote ‘‘ De Beneficis’’ after 50. 

Richardson published ‘‘ Pamela” at 
51. 

Racine wrote the ‘‘ Andromache”’ at 
28. 

Paley wrote the ‘‘ Hore Pauline’’ at 
47. 

Coleridge published ‘‘Christabel’’ at 


Pliny finished the ‘‘ German War’ at 
31. 

Luther wrote his ninety-five theses at 
84, 

Poe wrote “The Raven” in his 36th 


year. 

Confucius began his religious works 
at 30. 

Owen Meredith published “ Lucile” 
at 29. 

Butler wrote “ Hudibras”’ 
was 60. 

Lord Bacon wrote the Novum Or- 
ganon at 41. 

Sterne published “ Tristram Shandy”’ 
at 46. 

Shakespeare wrote his first play at 
about 24. 


after he 
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Machiavelli completed “ The Prince” 


at 45. 

Boileau wrote his first satirical poems 
at 24. 

Sir Thomas More finished his “ Uto- 
pia’”’ at 73. 

Spenser published the “Faerie Queene”’ 


at 38. 
Perseus is thought to have written his 


satires at 45. 
Corneille wrote ‘ Melite,’’ 


drama, at 21. 
David is said to have written his first 


psalm at 18. 


his first 


Goldsmith finished “The Deserted | 


Village’ at 42. 
Sheridan wrote ‘“* The School for Scan- 
dal’”’ at 26. 


Josephus published his ‘* Wars of the | 


Jews” at 56. 

Calvin published his “ Psychopan- 
nychia’”’ at 25. 

It is said that Horace wrote his first 
odes at 23. 

Tacitus finished the first part of his 
history at 50. 

Livy is said to have finished his “An- 
nals’’ at 50. 

Lamartine’s poems appeared when the 
poet was 380. 


Thackeray was 36 when “ Vanity | 


Fair’’ appeared. 

Homer is said to have composed the 
“Tliad”’ after 60. 

Dante finished the “ Divina Comme- 
dia” at about 51. 

Samuel Johnson published “ London” 
when he was 29. 

Solomon is said to have collected the 
Proverbs at 50. 

The Bucolics of Virgil were written 
between 43 and 47. 
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John Bunyan finished the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ at 50. 

George Eliot was 39 when “Adam 
Bede’’ was printed. 

Baxter wrote the “Saint’s Everlasting 
Rest” at 34. 

Robert Browning wrote “The Ring 
and the Book”’ at 57. 

Adam Smith published “ The Wealth 
of Nations” at 55. 

Fichte wrote the famous ‘ Wissen- 


| schaftslehre”’ at 32. 


Von Ranke finished his “ History of 
the Popes” at 39. 

“The Brigands,’’ by Schiller, made 
the author famous at 23. 

Thomas A’Kempis wrote the “Imita- 
tion of Christ” at 34. 

Voltaire’s first tragedy came out when 
the author was 22. 

Hannah More wrote “The Search 
after Happiness”’ at 28. 

Martial is said to have written epi- 
grams before he was 20. 

Bryant was 19 when made famous by 
“ Thanatopsis.”’ 

Joseph Addison’s first essays appeared 
when he was 29. 

Terrence is believed to have written 


| his first play at about 25. 


Hugh Miller published “The Testi- 
mony of the Rocks”’ at 55. 

According to tradition, Buddha began 
his revelations at 35. 

Maria Edgeworth wrote her story 
“Castle Rackrent” at 34. 

The “Pleasures of Hope’ appeared 
when Campbell was 22. 

Burns wrote songs in childhood, and 
published some at 16.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are; U.S.V.; Williard Dean Tripp, Capt. 
invited to contribute to this department. U.S.V.; James Tucker, Col. U.S.V.; 
News of the Commanderies is always | Zadock Washburn, Capt. U.S.V. 


welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 


the benefit of the whole organization are of | 


higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘‘ United Service” are 


always at the service of members of the | 
Order desiring to discuss matters of generai | 


interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held August 1, 1892. 
To THE First Ciass.—John An- 

drews, Lt. U.S.V.; Benjamin Ham 
Child, Lt. U.S.V.; Julius Simpson 
Clark, Capt. U.S.V.; Jeremiah Dear- 
born Drew, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Calvin 


Goodspeed Fisher, Capt. U.S.V.; Ed- | 
Capt. | 


ward Stanton Huntington, 
U.S.A.; John Blaisdell Reed, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Joseph Smith Rich, Lt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


To THE First Cuass (by inheritance). 
—George Hinckley Lyman, William 
Edward Ingersoll, Roger Wolcott. 


To THE SEconpD CLass.—Frank Bailey 
Parsons, Stoughton Walker. 


California Commandery. 


Stated meeting held August 3, 1892. 


To THE First CLrass.—William An- 


| drew Winder, Capt., late U.S.A.; John 
Miner Cary Marble, Col. U.S.V.; Ed- 
| ward Schwartz, Maj. U.S.V.; John 


Oscar Culver, Maj. U.S.V.; Edwin 
Bruce Hagan, Lt. U.S.V.; Charles 
Henry Sawyer, Ensign, late U.S.N.; 
William Carleton Seymour, Ensign, 
U.S.N. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Henry Wells Saben, Morrell Dunn, 
Frank Horton Arms, Asst. Paymaster, 


U.S.V.; John Edgell Todd, Capt. | U.S.N.; George Hadley Stewart. 


I. The following is promulgated for the information of the Order. 
II. Number of Commanderies, May 1, 1891, 
Instituted and organized from May 1, 1891, to May 1, 1892, 


Commandery of the State of Vermont. 


stituted October 14, 1892. 


Headquarters, Burlington. 


Total Number of Commanderies, May 1, 1892, 
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III. Membership of the Commandery-in-Chief. 
Total Membership, June 1, 1891,.. . 
Less (7) died 


Accessions to Commandery-in-Chief to June 1, 
1892, under Article xvi, Sec. 1, Constitution. 
Of the Commandery of the State of Vermont 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
California 
Wisconsin 
Illinois 
District of Columbia 
State of Ohio 
me Michigan 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Towa 
Colorado 
Indiana 
Washington 
- ' Vermont 
Total accessions 


Total Membership of Commandery-in-Chief, June 1, 1892, 
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IV. Casualties from June 1, 1891, to May 31, 1892. 
Died.—Brevet Brigadier-General Wm. E. Strong, Ex-Commander of the Com- 
mandery of the State of Illinois, April 10, 1891, at Florence, Italy. 

Major George W. McKee, Ex-Junior Vice-Commander of the Command- 
ery of the State of New York, November 30, 1891, at Bridesburg, Phila- 
delphia. 

Brevet Lieut.-Colonel John L. Hathaway, Ex-Senior Vice-Commander of 
the Commandery of the State of Wisconsin, December 17, 1891, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Assistant-Surgeon Robert Williard, Ex-Junior Vice-Commander of the 
Commandery of the State of Massachusetts, February 6, 1892, at Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Medical-Director Charles Martin, Ex-Senior Vice-Commander of the 
Commandery of the State of New York, January 14, 1892, at New York 
City. 

Brevet Major-General William Wells, Commander of the Commandery of 
the State of Vermont, April 29, 1892, at New York City. 

Brevet Brigadier-General Reuben D. Mussey, Ex-Recorder of the Com- 
mandery of the District of Columbia, May 29, 1892, at Washington, D.C. 





Marion Hariand’s Endorsement 


Royal Baking Powder. 


[Extract from Marion Harland’s Letter to the Royal Baking Powder Co.] 





“OH, MY HEAD!” 


Is a familiar cry to all, headache being one of the 
most common of complaints. As a general rule, 
headache arises from a 
disordered condition of 
the stomach, liver, or 
bowels, frequently from 
all these together. The 
simplest remedy is a dose 
of Ayer’s Pills. Though 
prompt and_ energetic 
in their action, the use 
of these pills is attended 
with only the best re- 
sults. Purely vegetable 
and sugar-coated, they 
are the Ideal Family 
Medicine. Their effect is to strengthen and regu- 
late all the functions. For the cure of indigestion, 
biliousness, nausea, costiveness, neuralgia, slug- 
gishness of the liver, jaundice, drowsiness, pain 
in the side, and sick headache, take 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J, C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Every Dose Effective. 


HOME AGAIN 


After vacation, change of air, diet, and mode of life is often at- 
tended with physical derangements. To regulate the system and 
preserve the health gained by the summer-outing, take 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you. 





EX-PAYMASTER-GENERAL THOMAS H. 
LOOKER, U.S.N. (retired), 


Was born in Ohio, November 238, 
1829, and appointed from Ohio. 
originally entered the service as mid- 
shipman, November 6, 1846. He was 


educated at public and private schools, 


and by private tutors, and partly at the 


U.S. Naval Academy. 

His father, James H. Looker, was an 
editor and publisher, and was one of the 
founders of the Cincinnati Gazette (now 
the Commercial Gazette), and also of 
the Cincinnati Republican, two of the 
most able and influential journals of 
early Ohio. 

His Othniel 
Looker, was a soldier of the Revolution; 
was in 1814 Speaker of the Ohio Senate, 
and became acting governor of Ohio. 


grandfather, Judge 


‘His maternal grandfather, Benjamin 
Hough, was also a State officer, and was 
likewise active in shaping public affairs 
in the then young State. 

The Mexican War being on, he early 
sought service therein, left the Academy, 
where he had led his class, and served 
actively and with credit afloat and 
ashore all through said war, attached 
to the ** Germantown” and “ Flirt,’ and 
after the war in the West Indies, from 
1847 to 1849, receiving special com- 
mendation from his commanding offi- 
cers, and most of the time performing 
lieutenant’s duty,—frigate ‘‘ Congress,’’ 
Brazil Station, from 1849 to 1850; 
returning home, sick, and bearer of 
despatches to State Department. 


He | 


Constantly on arduous and exposed 
service, he twice contracted yellow fever, 
and also dengue fever, which, resulting 
in protracted and serious chronic illness, 
finally caused his resignation as mid- 
shipman, November 24, 1852. Recover- 
ing, he was given an appointment on 
the U. S. Coast Survey, 1853, where he 
was soon proffered by the superintendent 
higher place and service, because of 
special ability and fitness shown for 
same, which, however, was declined, he 
having been on the same day, August 
81, 1853, appointed by the President as 
purser in the navy. This important 
and responsible post of disbursing officer 
in the navy was conferred upon him 
because of his exceptionally good service 
and record as midshipman in the Mexi- 
can War, etc., and because of his en- 
forced resignation by reason of sickness 
His 
record in the Pay-Corps is as follows: 
Brig ‘‘ Bainbridge,’ 1853-56, Brazil 
Squadron; returning to the United States 


contracted in the line of duty. 


as bearer of despatches to Navy Depart- 
ment; sloop ‘‘ Portsmouth,’’ 1857-58, 
East India Squadron ; steamer ‘ Brook- 
lyn,’’? 1858 to 1860, Home Squadron 
(“ paymaster,’”’ 22 June, 1860). He 
served with credit and honor all through 
the war of the Rebellion, rendering 
varied and efficient service, and not sel- 
dom beyond his ordinary and required 
(staf?) sphere; attached to the ‘‘ Brook- 
lyn,’”’ 1861, Atlantic and Gulf Squad- 
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rons, assisting in conveying soldiers to 
and saving Fort Pickens, Fla. (which 
fort he entered at night, as a volunteer, 
with the small combined force, when 
car ture by the enemy was expected), and 
instituting blockade at mouth of Missis- 
sippi, capturing blockade-runners, etc. 
Later, in 1861-63, in eharge of supplies, 
N. Atlantic Blockading Squadron Head- 
quarters, Hampton Roads, Va., ‘‘Brandy- 
wine,’”’ etc. He was in the memorable 
action (as a volunteer) between the 
‘‘ Merrimac,’’ etc., and our squadron, 
‘« Monitor,”’ etc., at Hampton Roads and 
Newport News, March 8 and 9, 1862. 
Duties at Baltimore, ‘ Alleghany,”’ 
etc., 1864 ; Steam-Frigate ‘‘ Powhatan,”’ 
1865-68, Pacific Squadron, and as fleet- 
paymaster, to 1868; Pay-Office at Balti- 
more, 1869-72. He was promoted to 
Pay-Director, March 8, 1871; Navy- 
Yard, Washington, 1872-75; Pay-Office, 
Baltimore, 1875-77. Was assistant to 
the Secretary of the Navy, 1877-78; 
general inspector Pay-Corps, 1878-82; 
Pay-Office, Washington, 1883-88; gen- 
eral inspector Pay-Corps, 1889-90. He 
thus served in all the higher posts of his 
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1890, he was appointed and commissioned 
by the President, upon the earnest en- 
dorsements and recommendations of 
most of the senior leading officers of the 
navy, both line and staff, and others, 
as chief of the Bureau Provisions and 
Clothing, and Paymaster-General of the 
navy, with the relative rank of commo- 
dore. The Bureau was, however, then 
in a transition and congested state, oper- 
ating under crude law and regulations, 
and the work enormous, and General 
Looker was suddenly stricken down by 
nervous prostration from overwork, and 
was condemned by medical survey, and 
resigned the office. On the 28d Novem- 
ber, 1891, having reached the age of 
sixty-two years, the retiring age, after 
long and faithful service, in both line 
and staff corps, and still suffering from 
the illness referred to, he was under the 
operation of law transferred to the 
retired list, with the relative rank of 
commodore. 

In 1878 President Hayes desired to ap- 
point Pay-Director Looker as Paymaster- 
General of U. S. Navy, but he, on prin- 
ciple, declined the appointment in favor 


2orps, and otherwise; and in March, | of the senior officer of the Pay-Corps. 








JAMES ADDAMS BEAVER, 


Brevet Bricapier-Generat U.S. Army. 








